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Light in weight but sturdy in build— 
economical of gasoline, tires, and oil—rugged 
and reliable in all the service of the farm. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at 
hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ;, motor driven electric horn ; unusually 


long springs; 


deep, wide, roomy seats ; real leather upholstery in open cars, broad- 


cloth in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and brake 
action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy ; new type water-tight windshield. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


©The:-Good 


MAXWELL 





Carefully Dried Seed Corn 
Pays Big Dividends 
















You good lowa farmers know how well it 
pays to use care in the selection and storing 
of seed corn. When the strong vitality of the 
seed is preserved to the fullest extent by 
proper drying and storing, you increase your 
crop 10 to 30 bushels per acre. 


MARTIN'S 


CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


will take care of your seed corn better than 
any other way. Easy to fill. Al! ears spaced 
just 2] inches. Every ear dries perfectly. 
Racks hang from rafters or cviling. Fold flat 
when not in use. Convenient for testing, 
Made from heavy galvanized wire. Last a life 
time. Pay for themselves in one 
season. Ask for booklet “How 
to Care for Seed Corn.” 


Write for new low prices and 
our FREE TRIAL OF FER. 
The Martin Company 
18 E. 3d St. Des Moines, lowa 





NEW LOW 

PRICES ano 

FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


Please mention this paper when writing. 















REDFIELD TEX-TILE “"een.cic=”” 
For All Farm Buildings Lee es, 












: Free 
This load-bearing tile has broken mortar joints 
which prevent seepage of moisture thru walls. Low in 
cost—full range of colors—artistic finish—fire resisting— 
sanitary. Chosen by Ames College. 


Our engineers will assist in drawing plaus 
and estimates. Have permanent buildings. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfield, lowa 












AntiHog Cholera Serum 
Sold Direct to Farmers 


BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-HALF 
THE COST OF VACCINATION 

American Serum is pure and fresh. It is made in our own plant, under U.S 
Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farme. permit holders. 

You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when yo 
order from us. We invite you to come and see how serum is made whenever y‘ 
are in Sioux City. 

Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give y: 
full information. We carry a full line of instruments. 


T.B. HUFF American Serum Company JM. KLAS 
Pres. Sioux City, lowa Sec’y 














SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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BEST FARM BUSINESS IN AMERICA 


A Big Order, But the Orchard Men of Harrison County Say It’s True 


By Donald R. Murphy 


ute that I must be back 











in the Willamette valley 
listening to some zealot 
tell how many millions 
you could make with an 
apple tree and the Ore- 
gon climate. 

There's this difference, 
however: I think the 
Worths and their neigh- 
bors have the _ goods. 
Here’s why: 

There’s a big market 
for apples right here- in 
the middle-west. This 
market is supplied in 
part from the middle- 
western orchards and in 
part from those of the 
-acific northwest. The 
freight rates from the 
coast bring the price on 
the western apples up so 
high that it is not hard 








Young Orchard on the M. J. Worth Farm. 


“TTS the best farm business in America,” said my 

new friend enthusiastically. ‘Splendid air drain- 
age; a deep, porous subsoil; low priced land; com- 
partive freedom from diseases and pests, and a 
market at our door. Apple growing in Raglin town- 
ship has got everything.” 

For sheer gladness at hearing a farmer say any- 
thing as enthusiastic as this about his own business 
I was almost ready to take the whole statement as 
gospel. In the last two years visiting farmers has 
been a good deal like going to a funeral. We ordi- 
tarily talk in low, sad tones, and give an occasional 
mournful glance toward the front room, where the 
corpse of war-time profits is lying in state. 

But here was a farmer—and not only one but the 
whole township—ready to burst into cheers at any 
moment over his own farming business. This state- 
ment may sound a bit fishy, I admit; but if you 
doubt me, go out to Mondamin, Iowa, drive out into 
the country to the east of town, and ask for M. J. 
Worth. Listen-to him for a few minutes and then 
call me a liar, if you dare. 


Two Major Tenets of Mr. Worth’s Faith 


M. J. Worth is the unofficial publicity agent for 
the township. He has two major tenets in his faith 
and states both with convincing gusto. They are: 

1. Commercial orcharding in the middle-west is 
a paying proposition, if conditions of the soil and 
climate are right. 

The only place in the middle-west where con- 
ditions are exactly right is Harrison county, Iowa. 

Worth, altho the major prophet of the district is 
hot alone in his faith. Prominent among the faithful 

are his brother, E. O. Worth, and E. C. and Fred 

Metcalf. Other farmers in the district, however, 

are nearly as devout in their belief in the virtues of 
Harrison county in general and Raglin township in 
particular. 

This enthusiasm seems to be contagious. County 
Agent Fritzsche, who seems fairly immune to most 
contagions, is ready to back up about all the state- 
ments that the people of the township make. H. E. 
Nichols, in charge of the extension work in the hor- 
ticultural section of the Iowa Agricultural College 
at Ames, ranks this district very high in its natural 
adaptability for fruit production. So does Secretary 
R. S. Herrick, of the State Horticultural Society. 

So there seems a chance that this enthusiasm 
may have considerable basis in fact. I admit that 
it took me a little while to believe it. Some of the 
talk sounded a lot like the old line that the) apple 
men used to pull out in the Pacific northwest. I 
was in Oregon when people were going crazy over 
the apple growing business; and listening to Rag- 
lin township enthusiasts made me think for a min- 


for local men to under- 
sell the imported apples 
on the home market. 

It’s a harder job for the middle-western producers, 
however, to compete with western apples in quality. 
In a good many parts of the middle-west, climate 
and soil are not suited to the production of high- 
grade apples. Very little attention has been given 
to the business; the apples that are produced are 
not cared for properly, and hence grade low on 
appearance as well as on flavor. 

Apples from Missouri and southwestern Iowa 
probably furnish the bulk of the apples used in this 
part of the corn belt. Yet a high percentage of 
these are not of the best varieties and can hardly 
match up with the better quality apples from the 
west. 

Sections in the corn belt, therefore that can grow 
first-rate Jonathans, Grimes’ Golden and Delicious, 
have the edge on both their foreign and domestic 
competitors. They have as good or a better apple 
than the western farmer can 


turned loose on it. It sucks up the moisture and 
it holds it. This spring we didn’t have rain for 
ninety days, and still the trees didn’t suffer. 

“Perhaps the best example of the way the soil 
holds water is in the way the black raspberry crop 
turned out. On ordinary soils a drouth will abso 
lutely ruin all bush fruits. Here we had a crop that 
was practically normal, in spite of our not getting 
any rain from the first week in April until the last 
week in June.” 

Nobody can carry on a monologue very long in 
this section on the merits of Harrison county soil. 
There is always some other brother around who 
wants to put in testimony. Frank Ranier used to 
farm down near Logan, and during our talk with 
the apple men he had maintained the rather skep- 
tical attitude that befitted a man who made his 
money on corn and hogs. On the merits of Mis- 
souri loess however, he was willing to testify with 
the best of them. 


Water Goes Right Back Into the Soil 


“IT was over here a few miles north the other 
day,” he said, “and started across the barnyard to 
go out into the field. I noticed that the windmill 
had pumped the tank full, but had not been turned 
off, and at every revolution the water was splashing 
down on the ground around the pump. I went out 
in the field, and talked with the farmer an hour or 
so, and came back. The overflow was still going 
on, On ordinary land, the barnyard would have 
been an inch deep in water. Here the ground was 
wet only a couple of yards or so from the pump. 
All the water had gone right straight back into 
the soil.” 

Ranier is a retired farmer, one of those chaps who 
move to town at an early age, and gradually rust out 
for lack of activity. All that Ranier does is to feed 
about forty pigs on his place on the edge of town, 
milk a couple of cows, and spend the rest of the 
time driving around Harrison county on a business 
he has worked up since he left the farm. Ali in all, 
I don’t suppose he works more than fourteen hours 
a day. 

I was lucky enough to run (Concluded on page 15) 








produce, and a much lower pro- 
duction and marketing cost. At 
the same time they can outclass 
producers of lower grade apples 
in this section on quality. 

For a district to succeed in 
commercial orcharding in the 
middle-west, therefore, demands 
a soil and a climate that will pro- 
duce high-grade apples, and a lo- 
cation that gives easy access to 
good markets. How does Harri- 
son county stack up on these 
points? 

“Air drainage and_ subsoil 
drainage are what you have to 
have,” says M. J. Worth. “That’s 
what we've got. Up on these 
hills, several hundred feet above 
the Missouri bottom, we are so 
fixed that frosts that kill the 
fruit on the lower levels don’t 
bother us at all. As to soil, this 
Missouri loess is the best in the 
world. For fruit growing, it’s 
great merit is that the soil is 
deep and porous as well as fer- 
tile—the subsoil just like the 
top soil. You can take the dirt 
from the bottom of a well and 
plant corn in it and get a crop. 

“The soil is loose enough so 
that the roots of the tree get all 
the chance they need to expand. 
Washing is mighty uncommon, 
because the ground will soak up 
at once as much rain as can be 





An Old Farm Orchard. Picturesque, But It Doesn’t Pay Dividends, 
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Farm Products Must Advance 


“HIS editorial is written primarily for the 
big bankers of the east, who by their con- 

trol of credit, fall. 
We believe that these men do not realize the se- 
riousness of another winter of low grain prices, 


but to all of the 


cause prices to rise and 


not only to the farmers, 


people whose prosperity depends upon the 
farin I's. 

Wheat, which is « ighty five cents a bushel on 
middle western farms at the present time, is 
lower than it has been at any time during the 
last seven years, and is lower than the price 
which customarily prevailed during the pre- 
war period from 1910 to 1914. Oats at twen- 
ty-five cents a bushel on Lowa farms, are some- 
what higher than a year ago, but still are only 


about two-thirds as high as back in the pre- 


war period. New corn evidently will bring 
around thirty-five cents a bushel on the farm, 
a“ price which is somewhat better than the price 


which caused considerable burning of corn last 
fall, but price 
three-fourths: of the pre 
which have proved the farmer’s salvation dur- 


which nevertheless is s« arcely 


war normal, Hogs, 


ing the past year, are evidently going to drop 
until they are 
the carly winter, at country shipping points. 


around six dollars a hundred in 


At this price, the man who buys corn at thirty- 


five cents a bushel from a neighbor, is able to 
make a very good profit, but the man who 


raises both his corn and hogs, receives slightly 


less than his pre-war income, whereas his ex- 
penses are far above the pre-war. 

The middle 
waking up to the fact that they are 
their third season of sub-normal purchasing 
rs, they have 


farmers of the west are now 


entering 


During the past two yea 
been They 
tinued to produce to the best of 


power. 
hav e 
their ability, 


wonderfully patient. con- 


believing that surely the distressing situation 


could not continue for more than a 


two. 
nor caused the destruction of property. 


year or 
They have neither struck, nor murdeged, 
Both 
coal men and railway shop men struck at, the 
first suggestion of lowering their wages to a 
point which was still above the pre-war level 
in purchasing power. For two years the farm- 
ers have remained on the job and produced to 
the limit, in fact that their pur- 
chasing power thereby reduced until it 
was scarcely one-half the 

For a year we have been preaching that we 


spite of the 
was 
pre-war normal. 

and 
would find his 


were on the a business revival, 
that 
share of prosperity. We 


right 


verge of 
in this revival the farmer 
seem to have been 


about the business revival. At any rate, 


the New York stock market has gone up nearly 
year, and the 


fifty per cent during the past 





big industrial plants are employing more men 
The financial 
and the east- 
ern banks are The 
interest rate on sixty to ninety-day paper in 
New York City is slightly less than four per 
as contrasted with six per cent a year 
ago and eight per cent two years ago. All of 
these things inevitably spell a great revival of 
business prosperity. The strikes are only tem- 
porary interruptions of this prosperity. This 
winter will see labor fully employed at high 
‘The question is as to what extent the 
farmer will secure his share in this prosperity. 

We believe that bankers and 
manufacturers should be brought face to face 
with the knowledge that while temporary busi- 


and turning out more goods. 


situation is exceedingly sound, 


overflowing with money. 


cent, 


Ww age Ss. 


both eastern 


ness prosperity may be possible without farm 
prosperity, yet nevertheless, this kind of pros- 
perity will be cut very short unless the farmer 
gets a far better deal than he has been get- 
Thirty-five 
eighty-five 


ting during the past two years. 


cent corn, twenty-five cent oats, 


cent wheat, and six dollar hogs, will inevitably 
wreck the business revival which is now getting 
under headway so nicely. Such prices perhaps 
might be justified if a sixty per cent cut had 
been made in the wages of coal miners and rail- 
But with these wages at practically 


way men, 


twice the pre-war level, and with wages and liv- 
ing standards everywhere in the cities based on 
level at least 


pre-war, it is obvious that 


a price seventy per cent above 
requires a 
Our corn 
fifty 
and our hogs $9 on the 


justice 
far higher price for farm products. 
should be cents, oats 


seventy-five our 


cents, our wheat $1.50 
farm. 

The big bankers a year or two ago appar- 
ently be sin ved that they could drive prices and 
wages back to the pre-war normal, They par 
tially 


the farmers 


succeeded with farm products because 
They have 
failed mjserably with union labor. They 
their failure, and do their 
to boost farm product 


were unorganized. 
may 
as well admit best 
prices up to a level 
with the 
things produced by union labor. 
Are there 
men who have the 
there 
What the present critical situation means, not 
to the to the 


in general? This is a challenge 


somewhat commensurate prices of 
east?’ 


command of vast 


any real big bankers in the 
vy? . 
I he re are 
resources, but are any men who can see 
business world 


to the 
economic statesmanship. The 


only farmers but 
broad- 
est type of ob- 
jective is to increase the price of farm products 
by fifty per cent before the summer of 1923. 

If something of this sort is not undertaken, 
the farmers of the United States wil inevitably 
be driven toward organizations which have for 
their object the curtailment of production. 

The unfortunate about the 


which has prevailed during the past two years, 


thing situation 
and evidently is going to prevail during the 
three 
and yellow farm papers mislead the farmers, 


next two or months, is that demagogs 


nostrums which can do no 
Our best 


old Ways of 


offering as cures 


good whatsoever. farmers have re- 
to the 


acting during the 


mained true thinking and 
past two years. It is be- 
coming evident, however, that another winter 
of low prices will make radicals out of many 
of these 


Farm product prices must go up. 


men. 

During 
al interests 
in farm 


the next six months, the big financi 


of the east can cause a strong advance 
product prices. The responsibility is theirs. 
Will they live up to it? 
4 i HE Wall Street Journal in an early Au- 
gust issue 
“The name of Eugene Meyer, Jr., crops up 
twvery once in a while as a likely candidate for 
membership on the Federal Reserve Board. It 
is not thought that he will replace Governor 
Harding, but that he may be the one to take 


says: 
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the newly created post representing the agri- 
cultural element.’ 

While we would very much like to see Mr. 
Meyer as one of the banking members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, we do not believe that 
farmers will look upon him with favor as the 
agricultural representative on the board. Mr. 
Meyer is a New York banker who has shown 
unusual sympathy for agriculture. We be- 
lieve, however, that the agricultural represent- 
ative on the Reserve Board should come from 
the south or the middle west. 





Two Ways of Advancing Wages 


Aft ER extensive investigation, the N 
al Bureau of Economic Research has come 
to the conclusion that there are only two ways 
which any group of people can advance its 
income. It can increase production 
and secure profits on that increase, or it can 
take money away from some other group. 
Union labor has relied almost exclusively 
on the latter of these two methods. It has pro- 
the belief that the employers had an 


Yation- 


wage or 


ceeded 


inexhaustible fund which the unton workers 
could secure if they only had the power. Un- 
fortunately, whenever union labor has suc- 


ceeded in securing higher wages the employers 
have then proceeded to charge the farmers and 
unorganized labor higher prices. It can very 
truthfully be said, therefore, that union labor, 
so far as it has been successful in its campaign 
for maintaining high wages, is continually rob- 
bing the farmers and unorganized labor. 

Union labor is quite rightfully spending a 
lot of time cultivating the farmer. In 
quarters it is making a partial success simply 
by appealing to the farmer’s prejudice against 
Wall street and the trusts. We 
gest to union labor, however, that if it wishes 
to make permanent friends of the best farmers, 
it should spend more time trying to increase 
wages by improving its productive power. 

We are in favor of continually advancing 
wages as long as these higher wages are secured 
by greater productivity. We 
advancing of wages when they are 
the expense of the farmer and the unorganized 
in the 
Union labor must de- 


some 


wish to sug- 


are against the 
secured at 
wage earner, as is the case coal strike 
and the railroad strike. 
velop a higher standard of economic statesman- 
ship if it is to appeal successfully to the sym- 
pathy of the intelligent farmer. 


Weather and the Corn Crop 
OT weather the third week 
verely damaged corn in Kansas, southern 


Nebraska and parts of Missouri and Illinois. 


August se- 


Altho there are a few localities which have 
received good rains, most of the corn belt has 
been exceedingly dry during ‘the entire month 


of August. Over the greater part of the corn 


belt the rainfall for August has been less than 
one-half of normal. With the exception of 
Ohio, Iowa has received more August rain than 


state. She also received more July 
and as a result has scarcely been dam 
aged at all by the heat and drouth. 

We now estimate a yield of 2.910.000.000 
bushels for the entire United States, or about 
55,000,000 bushels above normal, but 
100,000,000 bushels less than the government 
of «August 1. 


any other 
rain, 


about 


estimate 


The average acre yield estimate by states 
follows: 
Our Climatic Government Ten-Year 
Estimate, Estimate Ave! 
Aug. 28,1922 Aug.1,1922 1912-21 
(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 
Na ee ee 41 4] 35 
Missouri ....... 28 31 26.4 
eee, EE 34 37 33.8 
Nebraska ...... 25 29 “ 
Kansas ..'..... 20 24 17.0 
erase 38 39 39.4 
Indiana ........ 36 39 36.4 
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The Coal Industry 
é x HERE is always one easy way out of ¢ 
strike. 


what they want in wages; 


Let the employers give the men 
let the men consent 
to any method of management so wages aren’t 
interfered with; and let the consumer pay the 
bill. 

This is the way the coal strike is being set- 
tled. Every impartial observer agrees that 
the ‘present system of coal mining is wasteful 
and inefficient ; every one agrees also that the 
is supporting many more miners than 
are needed. A settlement that means anything 
yust take these factors into consideration. 

This is exactly what the Cleveland agree- 
ment fails to do. It does indeed make a pre- 
tense of getting somewhere by providing for an 
investigating committee made up of operators 
and miners. Members of such a committee, 
however, would undoubtedly be partisans who 
probably would not agree at all, or if they did 
agree, would get together only on the always 
popular proposition of bleeding the public for 
more profits for operators and higher wages 


industry 


for miners. 

President Harding’s suggestion for the cre- 
ation of an impartial fact-finding commission 
is much more promising. The success of the 
commission, of course, will depend on the cal- 
iber of the men selected to make it up. They 
should be men with the scientific type of mind, 
men Who are interested in coal mining as ‘an en- 
gineering problem. Investment bankers who 
specialize in coal mining property and _poli- 
ticians who make a living by organizing labor 
unions should have no place on the commission. 
Neither, of course, should the “lame duck” pol- 
itician whom an ungrateful constituency has 
thrown back on his party tor support. 

The President’s course will arouse 
tion, particularly if he appoints a really effi- 


Opposi- 


cient commission. Even now John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, is pro- 
testing at the “disregard of the rights of min- 
ers and operators” in the President’s request 
for an impartial board. No doubt the oper- 
ators will follow with a similar protest. 

As a matter of fact, 
the miners and operators have no right to be 


the present leaders of 


represented on the commission. They have 
bungled their job; they have refused to face 
facts; they have compromised with ineffi- 


ciency; they have frozen and robbed the pub- 
lic. The coal industry is a public utility and 
the only way to make it serve the public is to 
keep the formation of a plan for reconstruc- 
tion out of the hands of the men who have 
made coal mining the worst managed business 
1 America, 


Restricting Oil Production 


(IL producers in many ways are more help- 

less victims of economic laws than farm- 
ers. The oil producer cannot stop pumping 
for fear that his neighbor, who is also pump- 
ing from the same pool, will get part of his 
share. When crude oil prices fall, therefore, 
there is a tendency on the part of oil producers 
to increase their production rather than to re- 
duce it. Oil prices have fallen very rapidly 
during the past two or three months, and as a 
result, oil producers have been casting anxious- 
ly about for some method of controlling the 
situation. The second week in August, five 
hundred of the independent producers gath- 
ered at Tulsa, Okla., and unanimously voted 
fora complete shutdown of drilling operations, 
as the only means of preventing a further de- 
cline in the price of crude oil. 

No one who knows the oil situation criticises 
the oil producers for taking this step. They 
would be more open to criticism if they did not 
take it. The drilling of new oil wells at the 





present time means waste, and in the long run 
a net loss to society as well as to the oil pro- 
ducers. 

It would be a good thing from the stand- 
point of society as a whole, if farmers could 
be brought to control their production in such 
common sense fashion as the oil producers. 
This fall, for the third year in succession, we 
shall harvest a corn crop about two hundred 
million bushels larger than usual. For the 
third year in succession, corn is selling far be- 
low cost of production, and we are all falling 
into habits of using corn very wastefully. As 
long as farm agent are ve at a price 
ohich returns to the farmer a wage far less 
than his pre-war wage, + ee othe r indus- 
tries are paying their labor wages nearly twice 
the pre-war, it is the farmer’s right, and the 
farmer’s duty, to restrict production, 





Dairymen Help Hog Producers 

“HE hog men of the corn belt owe a great 

debt of gratitude to the dairymen who 
have so effectively been fighting for them in 
the matter of a tariff on vegetable oils. The 
dairy people have had a man on the job fol- 
lowing every turn of this fight for a tariff on 
vegetable oils. The swine men have paid no 
attention to the matter, altho a tariff on vege- 
table oils probably means almost as many mil- 
lion dollars annually to the hog industry as 
it does to the dairy industry. 

The dairymen have been at a loss to account 
for this lack of interest on the part of swine 
growers in a tariff which affects them so vital- 
ly. Mr. National 
Dairy Union, who has been very active in this 

vegetable oils fight at Washington for several 


Loomis, secretary of the 


months, writes: 

“We are at an entire loss to understand why 
the swine growers have not sensed this situa- 
tion and been represented here in this fight 
which we have been carrying on, primarily in 
our own interests, of course, and to an impor- 
tant extent, we believe, for the benefit of the 
hog industry and for the benefit of the corn 
growers and the producers of all other cereal 
crops. I think I feel justified in this complaint 
at the inactivity of this great group of central 
western farmers.” 

It now begins to look as if the fight for a 
tariff on vegetable oils, whether they come in 
for edible purposes or for soap purposes, may 
The dairy people deserve great credit, 
trust that the 
r less ving down on the 
job in this matter, will give the National Dairy 
dhinke at the first oppor- 


be won. 


and we swine organizations, 


which have been more o 


Union a vote of 
tunity. 


Advance in Steel Wages 


in the steel 





“HE wages of common labor 

mills, which had been cut until they were 
30 cents an hour or only 50 per cent above 
pre-war, are to be advanced September 1 until 
they are to be 80 per cent above pre-war, 
rather 


the wages of common labor in thx 


There is a close relationship between 
steel mills, 
section hands on the railway, common labor on 
the roads, and farm hands. Farm hand wages 
this vear are only about 25 per cent above the 
Without question they will be higher 


In fact, m some sections farm hand 


pre-war. 
next year. 
wages have strengthened $5 a month during 
the past two weeks 

Every day is making it increasingly evident 
that all classes of society, with the exception of 
the farmer, are settling down on a price level of 
about 70 per cent above pre-war. The prob- 
lem is, what can the farmer do to insure him- 
self of getting an income of 70 per cent above 


pre-war. 


**One Big Union”’ in the Farm Field 


LL for one, and one for all,” was the 
Three Musketeers. It 


motto of all idealists who believe that 


motto of Dumas’ 
is the 
men can learn to work together for the attain- 
ment of ends they all desire. This idea has 
after a 


There are those now who think the same prin- 


worked out, fashion, in limited fields. 


ciple can be applied on a bigger scale. 
Some laboring men have the “One Big 
Union” idea, an organization which will in- 


clude all the forces of labor in the country. 
Farmers sometimes think that it may be possi- 
ble to create a farm organization that will in- 
clude every agrarian group. Just now an at- 


tempt is being made in this direction in Mis- 


souril. ‘There are two big farm organizations 
there, the Farm Clubs and the Farm Bureau, 
The Farm Bureau has suggested a plan for 
uniting the two organizations. Details of the 
plan are printed in the Farm Organization de- 
partment this week. What the 
success are, it is hard to say; the 


prospects for 
odds, of 
course, are against it. 

A union of all farm organizations might, 
nation, but the 
federation would fly to 
If it were 


of course, be effected for the 
chances are that the 
pieces the weck after its formation. 
federation would 
in its attitude 
s than most existing 


to maintain itself, the new 
certainly have to be more liberal 
toward unorthodox idea 
groups. It would have to include every sort of 
farmer, from the conservative landowner with 
money in the bank to the one year tenant with 
against the world, 


no capital and a grievance 


and would have to give a respectful hearing 


to the ideas of both. 


cussion and democratic 


Absolute freedom of dis- 
control would be re- 
quired. 

In such an organization, of course, two or 
factions would be fighting 


three continually 


for control. This might result in chaos, or 
merely in an educational airing of the issues 
at stake. If the factions could be willing to let 
the majority rule after 
tled the squabble for the time, the administra- 


a referendum had set- 


tion certainly could exert more influence in 


many fields than any farm organization can 
today. 

Perhaps one of the greatest advantages of 
one big organization would be that it would ex- 
pose conservatives and radicals to each other’s 
influence. Now the meet by 
each other how right they 
Throw 
them together and some fur would fly, yet the 


conservatives 
themselves and tell 
are, and the radicals do the same thing. 
result might be that neither would remain quite 


so sure of the unalterable rightness of their 


own particular notions. 


Until farmers are willing to work together 
on a live and let live basis, until they are will- 
ing to think that the other man may be right 
and they themselves wrong, there will probably 
be very little chance for a single great farm 
Until then intolerance and read- 
facts will 
eternally 


snarling at each 


organization. 
iness to accept the prejudices for 
keep farmers in separate factions, 
suspicious and perpetually 


other. 


Let us go back td the ideals of the ancient psalm- 
ist, who, contemplating the future of the chosen 
people, uttered the prayer that “our sons shall be 
as plants grown up in their youth, and our daugh- 
ters as cornerstones polished after the similitude of 
a palace.” That is, a plant carefully cultivated, 
spreading freely, its roots drawing sustenance from 
the soil beneath, its leaves drawing sustenance from 
the air and sunshine, bracing itself against the 
storm; the daughters the cornerstone of the home, 
with all the adornment that we bestow on a palace 
fit for the abode of royalty. Let us go back to this 
ancient ideal, if we are to be a happy people, whose 
God is Jehovah.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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YOUNG IOWA AT THE STATE FAIR 


Baby Beef and Pig Club Exhibits Break All Records 











Iowa. These men performed their 
arduous task in capable fashion, 
their Shorthorn and Angus plac- 
ings being commended. How- 
ever, ringside adherents of the 
Herefords received some of the 
Hereford decisions rather doubt- 
fully. 

The Angus winner had strong 
competition in a ring of 129 
typy, smooth calves, especially 
from the second place calf owned 
by Edward Zeman, of Tama 
county. The Hereford champion 
was a clear choice for first. 
Plenty of competition was fur- 
nished for the other places. An 
admirable pair of roan calves 
disputed honors among the 103 
Shorthorns with the well-fleshed 
Adams county calf owned by 
Glenn Windom winning over the 
high quality Marshall county en- 
try owned, by Leland Halter, who 








Dean Dodder’s Angus Was Reserve Champion. 


YO COMBINATION of circumstances, however 
adverse, can seem to threaten Iowa’s State 
Fair. This was fully demonstrated by the opening 
of the 1922 exposition, which, altho handicapped by 
rainy skies and transportation strikes, proved to be 
the most brilliant inaugural of the Iowa exposition 
in its sixty-eight years of ex- 
istence. An assemblage of 
exhibits of all kinds which 
have never been surpassed 
and an attendance record 
which broke all precedents 
featured the first four days of 
the 1922 Iowa State Fair. On 
Friday, August 25, the visit- 
ors numbered over 46,000, and 
the following day the attend- 
ance mounted to 67,000, eas- 
ily the largest Saturday 
crowd and one of the largest 
in the annals of the fair 
Iowa's junior farmers held 
forth on Friday and Satur- 
day of the first week. The 
judging contest of Friday was 
followed on the next day by 
the judging of the baby 
beeves and pigs. In this divi- 
sion of the fair, which bears 
more significance to the fu- 
ture of lIowa’s agriculture 
than any other part of the 
fair, the numbers and charac- 
ter of the exhibits constituted 
it a classic, hitherto unap- 
proached, and setting a lofty 





showed him with consummate 
skill. 

Eighteen entries appeared in 
the group class for best ten head from each county. 
The difficult decision finally placed the Marshall 
county group of Shorthorns and Herefords above 
the Cerro Gordo, wherein ten handsome Herefords 
were held by ten of Cerro Gordo’s fairest farm girls, 
nattily attired in knickers and blouses. Muscatine, 


ust? sot 





Louisa county; 4, Cecil Collins, Marshall county; 5, 
Harry Gohner, Grundy county; 6, Archie Braun, 
Muscatine county; 7, John Brown, Guthrie county: 
8, Elmer Goecke, Marshall county; 9, Earl Bennett, 
Louisa county; 11, Hans Andersen, Grundy county. 

Champion steer over all breeds—Clifford Benson, 
Marshall county. Reserve, Dean Dodder, Masca- 
tine county. 

County group of ten head (18) shown—First, 4 
and 11, Marshall; 2 and 13, Cerro Gordo; 3, Musca- 
tine; 5, Tama; 6, Keokuk; 7, Iowa; 8, Guthrie; 9, 
Hardin; 10, Henry; 12, Boone; 14, Marion. 

The boys and girls judging contest brought out a 
crowd of nearly two hundred competitors. Wright 
county won first with a team made up of Clarence 
Clark, Everett Denby and Clyde Knight. Franklin 
county, with Willis Slee, Clarence Thompson and 
Louis Thompson came second, and Grundy county 
with Walter Schuyhard, Glenn Brown and Carrol 
Plager was third. Buena Vista was fourth, followed 
by Dickinson, Crawford, Black Hawk, Pocahontas, 
Mitchell, Warren and Polk. Clarence Clark headed 
the list of individual winners, with John Well, of 
Black Hawk second and Walter Weiss, of Crawford, 
third. 

Roland Caldwell, Mahaska county; Joe Burns, 
Dickinson county; Clyde Knight, Wright county; 
Roland Ferguson, Pocahontas county; Walter 
Schuyhart, Grundy county; Clarence Thompson, 
Franklin county, and Loren Donnellson, Boone 
county, also finished up in the first ten and in the 
order named. 

The pig club exhibit, like the baby beef, broke all 
records for numbers and 
quality. Over 550 head were 
shown. The Poland Chinas 
had the biggest exhibit with 
117. Durocs ranked next with 
104. and Hampshires_ third 
with 94. 

In the Poland China class- 
es, Joseph Caputo, of Mar- 
shall county; Willard Robin- 
son, of Marshall county, and 
Marvin Conrad, of Marshall 
county, headed the list of 
winners with their pigs. Ca- 
puto, whose calf placed four- 
teenth in the Angus baby beef 
class, showed that he was an 
all around feeder by winning 
first and fourth in the boar 
pig class, fourth on his gilt, 
and third on litter. Willard 
Robinson took first on _ his 
gilt, sixth and ninth on boar 
pigs, and second on_ litter. 
Conrad took first on litter, 
second on gilt and third on 
boar pig. Professor H. H. 
Kildee, of Iowa State College, 
judged. 

The awards follow: 








standard for future years. 

Nothing like the 1922 Iowa 
baby beef show has ever 
been seen, at Iowa or elsewhere. The skill of the 
boys in fitting and showing their calves was a trib- 
ute to their interest in the work and to the loyalty 
of the agricultural leaders who support the work. 
Calves of all breeds this year numbered 360. Altho 
thirty-six prizes are awarded in each of the three 
breeds, the classes were so abundantly filled that 
about two-thirds of the youthful competitors had to 
be left outside the money, altho most of them 
showed excellent calves. It appears likely that the 
support given the club shows, already liberal, must 
be further extended if it is to accomplish the maxi- 
mum good. Possibly this could be done by dividing 
the competing boys into two groups of from 10 to 
15 years and 15 to 20 years. Under the present sys- 
tem, boys of 10 show calves against those fitted by 
boys up to 20 years old. 

Beau Repeater, a pure-bred Hereford calf fed by 
Clifford Benson, of La Moille, Marshall county, tri- 
umphed in his own breed section over 97 other 
calves and was later made grand champion over all 
breeds. His smoothness, blockiness and depth and 
quality of covering made him a popular choice. 

Reserve champion honors went to the Angus win- 
ner, Bob, the property of Dean Dodder, of Musca- 
tine county. 

Each class of calves were first gone over by a 
sifting committee composed of John Garden, Wap- 
ello, lowa; R. W. Cassady, Whiting, lowa, and Mil- 
ton Tudor, of Iowa City, lowa. When this commit- 
tee had selected the fifty top calves, the winners 
were chosen by the judge, H. W. Vaughan, St. Paul, 
Minn., assisted by Mark G. Thornburg, Emmetsburg, 


The Champion Group of Baby Beeves From Marshall County. 


Marshall and Tama followed, in order with groups of 
Angus calves. The awards in each class from first 
to tenth places follow: 

Aberdeen Angus (129) shown—First, Dean Dodder, 
Muscatine county; 2, Edward Zeman, Tama county; 
3. Robert Collins, Marshall county; 4 and 7, John 
Holmquist, Marshall county; 5, 
Harold Pace, Muscatine county; 
6, Fay Perry, Marshall county; 8, 
Earl Stratton, Story county; 9, 
Thomas Stratton, Story county; 
10, Horace Stoner, Keokuk coun- 
ty; 11, Orval Neville, Poweshiek 
county; 12, Lawrence’ dAvers, 
Marshall county; 13, Le Roy 
Scott, Linn county; 14, Joseph 
Caputo, Marshall county. 

Shorthorns (103) shown—First, 
Glenn Windom, Adams county; 2, 
Leland Halter, Marshall county; 
3, Dorsey Dennis, Marshall coun- 
ty; 4, Willis McAlpin, Montgom- 
ery county; 5, Henry Johnson, 
Muscatine county; 6, Wilma 
Parker, Marshall county; 7, Lee 
Norton, Muscatine county; 8, 
Morris Cook, Hardin county; 9, 
Joseph Caputo, Marshall county; 
10, Vera Nichols, Marshall county. 

Herefords (98 shown)—First, 
Clifford Benson, Marshall coun- 
ty; 2 and 10, Alvin Matzen, Cerro 
Gordo county; 3, Ruth Diller, 


Poland China: Boar pigs— 
First and 4, Joseph Caputo, 
Marshall county; 2, Roy 
Thomas, Montgomery county; 3, Marvin Conrad, 
Marshall county; 5, Jesse Klein, Polk county. Sow 
pigs—First, Willard Robinson, Marshall county; 2, 
Marvin Conrad, Marshall county; 3, Oliver Burn- 
stedt, Polk county; 4, Joseph Caputo, Marshall 
county; 5, Jesse Klein, (Continued on page 10) 





Clifford Benson’s Hereford—Grand Champion Over All Breeds. 
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INTERMEDIATE CREDIT IN CONGRESS 


Farm Bloc Attempts to Consolidate Different Measures Into One Bill 


Samy sort of intermediate credit system is going 
to be worked out for the American farmer. 
Congress has half a dozen bills before it covering 
this field, and from the present friendly attitude of 
both houses toward farm interests it seems certain 
that one or other of the measures will be passed. 
Senators and representatives this year are paying 
more attention to the wishes of the farmer than to 
statements of ultra-conservative bankers to the ef- 
fect that the present system is all that can be desired. 

Efforts are now being made to get all the plans 
for intermediate credit now before congress con- 
golidated into one measure, so that the passage of 
some measure in this field will be assured. A good 
deal of discussion is necessarily taking place as to 
the essential features of this measure. 

The biggest division of opinion comes on the 
question as to where the funds which must serve 
as the basis of the system are to be secured. Sen- 
ator Norbeck, of South Dakota, believes that the 
money should be borrowed of the government at a 
low rate and turned over to the federal 


stitution, or any live stock loan company. This 
rediscount paper, together with all of the collateral 
that may have been accepted by the bank, the cap- 
ital of the bank and any surplus credits, are to back 
up the debentures issued by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and sold to supply money advanced to farmers. 


Debenture Bonds High-class Security 


The question has been raised as to whether it 
would be possible to market these debentures in 
sufficient quantity and at low enough rates, so that 
farmers would get real relief. As to thi. Senator 
Lenroot says: 

“We have been advised by representatives of,fi- 
nancial institutions whose business it is to lend 
money upon farm lands that these debenture bonds 
would be considered by the financial houses of New 
York as the very highest class of security. With 
their tax exemption, there will not be the slightest 
difficulty in marketing these debentures at a very 
low rate of interest. So we believe that in this way 


we can tap the reservoir of the investment capital 
of the country and make it available for personal 
credit running from six months to three years.” 

It is being pointed out that the establishment of 
such personal credit departments in each of the 
federal land banks would affect many more farmers 
than those who actually do business with the new 
department. Banks thruout the country would be 
encouraged to lend money over a longer period, if 
they knew that in time of stress ft would be pos- 
sible for them to rediscount these notes. As it is 
today, no note running over six months can be re- 
discounted with the Federal Reserve. As a matter 
of safety, therefore, the local bankers can rot tie up 
funds which may at the moment be available in a 
long-time loan which can not be liquidated. Under 
the system proposed, a good many bankers would be 
willing to extend credit for a fairly long time, and 
in many cases would not be forced to call upon the 
credit department of the farm land bank to redis- 
count the paper. 

Objection has been made to using 
the federal land banks to handle this 





intermediate credit system at the same 


rate yovernment bonds, of course, 
bring the lowest rate of interest that 
any borrower can hope to secure; and 
this method would presumably supply 
an abundance of money at the lowest 
possible rate. 


What the Opponents Say 


Opponents of this idea base their 
opposition on two points; first that it 
is both unwise and unjust to use the 
credit of the government to assist a 
particular class; second, that as a 
matter of expediency the temper of 
congress is now such that it would be 
impossible to get thru a bill carrying 
a provision of this sort. 

The plan which seems to have the 
most support is that a new department 
be created in each of the federal farm 
land banks to take care of intermedi- 





EDUCATION 


Old Cyrus Simpson's daughter 
Sal has been away to school, 
and come back almost if not 
quite an educated fool. She's 
got a big diploma, and three or 
four degrees of L. L.'s and P. D. 
Q.’s, and X. R. Y. and Z.’s. She 
joined the Et Ta Lotta Phi's, 
and Gumma Gumma Chu's. and 
she’s a charter member of the 
College Glee Club, too. She 
knows just how to make good 
fudge, she’s fine at basketball, 
but when .it comes to helping 
ma she isn’t there at all. It isn’t 
that she’s lazy, but this I will 
allow, that tho she were quite 
willing, she simply don't know 
how. I will admit she’s up to 
snuff with knowledge in her 
head, but she can not, to save 
her life, make up a feather bed, 
or even cook a mess of prunes, 
there’s no use to deny it, her 
bread would almost kill a dog, if 
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intermediate credit plan. ‘Whe main 
reason in its favor seems to be that an 
independent agency would increase 
overhead expense tremendously, and 
that congress is now decidedly op- 
posed to creating any new agency that 
might involve the government in heavy 
expense. 


Managers Given Free Hand 


It is expected that the head of the 
personal credit department in each 
farm land bank will be given a fairly 
free hand so that the connection be- 
tween the long time loan system and 
the intermediate credit system will be 
more of a partnership than a control of 
one system by officers of the other. 

It has been suggested that with this 
system, as with the workings of the 
War Finance Corporation, many farm- 


ate credits, and that one million dol- 
lars of capital be supplied this depart- 
ment for each federal land bank. This 
loan from the government, however, 
is only expected to get the system un- 
der way. Practically all the capital 
used would come from the sale of de- 
bentures based on bankable paper pre- 
sented by farm borrowers. 

It is the plan to rediscount thru 
the personal credit department of the 
federal land bank, loans made by any 
national or state bank or savings in- 








Across the road 





and stake my last glass eye, 
that she has got the whole world beat for making pumpkin pie. 
good, her pudding can’t be beat; and I'll say I'm a right good judge of all things 
good to eat. 

If Susan knew what Sally knows, with what she knows beside, I'll tell the 
world she’d make some man a mighty happy bride. 
your hats: 


you want proof, just try it. 

lives Susan 
. su r" . +7 

Brown, she’s not so smart in the system. To provitle against the 


ee ‘ 
a a RS books; she’s not a brilliant talk- 
“RANK REK iS A ; er, and dog-goned shy on looks; 
\ io 2 but I will bet my Sunday vest, 


Her 


Young ladies, paste this in 
Tho you are smart in books, your education’s not complete’til you 
know how to cook.—H. C, Fort, 


ers would be deprived of its benefits 
because local bankers would not use 


refusal of bankers to make loans, the 
Lenroot-Anderson bill provides that 
loans may be made direct thru local 
live stock loan companies or coépera- 
tive associations, with proper security. 
In the wheat country, for instance, if a 
bank refuses to make loans, a coépera- 
tive association can be organized, put 
up warehouse receipts as security, and 
be able to put the loan thru. 


bread is 








THE QUESTION OF FEEDING OATS TO PIGS 


As a Hog Feed Oats Are Best Adapted for Developing Breeding Animals 


HE function of oats in the feeding of swine has 

not been exactly defined. Experimentalists in 
animal production and breeders and feeders of swine 
differ in their opinions. In the production of market 
pork, oats seem to have but little place. Under 
normal conditions, a ration of corn, supplemented 
with tankage or other muscle-producing feeds, to- 
gether with good pasture, can hardly be improved 
upon for finishing market pigs at a suitable weight 
at an early age. 


Oats Good for Developing Breeding Hogs 


In the development of hogs for breeding purposes, 
however, oats appear to have a real use. Some 
breeders favor an extensive use of oats in growing 
young pigs, while others employ oats in limited 
quantities with corn as the bulk of the ration. 

The literature of experimental swine feeding is 
not plentifully supplied with tests bearing upon the 
feeding value of oats. However, some work has 
been done and reported in recent years by Prof. 
John M. Evvard, of the Iowa experiment station, at 
Ames. In one of these Iowa tests a ration of half 
corn and half oats, supplemented with tankage, was 
compared with the usual corn belt ration of shelled 
corn and tankage. Two similar lots of pigs were 
fed the two rations from weaning time until the 
Close of the pasture season—a period of 190 days. 
The two groups of pigs were handled on blue grass 
pasture, 

In the comparison of these two rations it was 
found that the pigs fed ground oats and corn at- 
tained a weight of 250 pounds in 205 days, or five 


days less than the time required by the pigs fed a 
straight corn ration. Feed requirements for a 
stated amount of gain favored the corn ration, since 
100 pounds of ground oats in the mixed ration saved 
but 94.4 pounds of shelled corn and also lost 3.4 
pounds of tankage. Assuming that a pound of tank- 
age is worth two pounds of corn, on the basis of 
price, 100 pounds of ground oats were equivalent to 
but 86.6 pounds of corn. From these figures it ap- 
pears that ground oats competed unfavorably with 
corn in a fattening ration. The oats-corn mixture 
had a slight advantage in the time required to reach 
marketable weight, showing the effect of the oats 
in developing scale and bone. 

Similar comparisons of oats and corn on rape 
pasture indicated that oats were worth slightly less 
pound for pound than corn. From the standpoint 
of cost, it appears that oats can not be profitably 
used for producing pork unless they can be bought 
for 75 per cent or less of the price per pound of 
corn. 


Effect of Oats on Breeding Gilts 


Information regarding the extent to which oats 
may be used in developing breeding pigs is also 
contained in Iowa tests in which breeding gilts on 
pasture were fed shelled corn at the rate of three 
pounds per 100 pounds of live weight, a daily allow- 
ance of three-tenths of a pound of tankage, and whole 
oats self-fed. During a 168-day feeding period, gilts 
which weighed about 50 pounds to begin with ate 
from two and a half to two and three-quarters 
pounds of the oats each day as an average. The 


gilts consumed slightly more oats on blue grass than 
on alfalfa or clover. The gilts raised on this ration 
developed into stretchy sows of good bone and size 
and farrowed strong litters of pigs the following 
spring. 

Other experiments at Ames show that when pigs 
were given free access to both corn and oats, the 
amount of oats eaten formed but 9 per cent of the 
total feed consumption in the case of whole oats 
and but 7 per cent when ground oats were fed. This 
makes it necessary to limit the corn in the ration of 
breeding pigs when both corn and oats are to be 
used. 


Oats Need Preparation Before Feeding 


The majority of hog men agree that oats need 
some preparation before feeding to ptgs. Grinding 
is favored by many and some advise soaking to 
soften the fiber and dull the hulls. Rolling appears 
to be one of the best methods of preparation. 

The best use of oats in swine feeding is inthe de- 
velopment of pigs which are intended for breeding 
animals. From such work as has been done with 
this grain, it seems likely that such pigs may profit- 
ably be fed from one and a half to two pounds of 
oats per head daily together with such corn as is 
needed to keep the pigs in good growing flesh with- 
out becoming too fat. These suggestions assume 
that the pigs are running on the best pasture avail- 
able and that the production of bone and frame 
is further favored by a small tankage allowance 
of one-fourth to one-third of a pound of tankage 
per animal daily. 
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AT THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


Sedalia Show Goes Over the Top With Good Attendance and Exhibits 


Missouri's twenty-second annual ex- 
position and fair, held at Sedalia last 
week, was a big event, notwithst’ 1- 
ing the handicap of rain and the st..«e 
crippled train service, which at best is 
always overtaxed to handle a state fair 
crowd. 

Secretary W. D. Smith and the‘rest 
of the fair management are to be con- 
gratulated on the good program and 
clean, successful fair they had on the 
comparatively small amount of money 
available to spend this year—small in 
comparison with last year when an un- 
usually large appropriation was spent. 

The state fair vacation week habit is 
growing and this year the tented city 
at the fair grounds comprised 850 
tents, 450 of which were furnished by 
the fair management. Among the con- 
veniences the campers had were show- 
er baths, electric lights, ice water, 
stores and postoffice 

Entertainment features of the fair 
program, besides the races, stock judg- 
ing and evening entertainments, in- 
cluded a violin concert in the live stock 
pavilion by fifty boys and girls under 
the supervision of Stephen A. Douglas, 
their instructor. They were from the 
Longwood vicinity of Pettis county, of 
which Sedalia is the county seat, and 
their concert was free. A special pro- 
gram for the schools of the state was 
another interesting feature, and there 
were a number of speeches by able 
speakers 

Ninety-eight boys were enrolled in 
the boys’ 
They had an enjoyable week, with spe- 
cial lectures and training for their ben- 
efit. The boys for the school are se- 
lected as representatives from the dif- 
ferent counties because of their supe- 
rior scholarship. 

The Missouri display of fruit and ag- 
ricultural products is always good, but 
unusually so this year. It gave evi- 
dence of the abundant crops and of the 
state’s importance in the production of 
these products. 

Missouri is especially well adopted 
to stock raising and is noted for good 
pure-bred stock. This year’s exhibit at 
Sedalia furnished interesting competi 
tion in the different breeds of beef and 
dairy cattle, also of swine, and a nice 
showing of mules and horses. There 
were more exhibitors of some of the 
breeds than common, which was grati- 
fying as indicating a reviving interest 
in stock and also in exhibiting at the 
state fair. 

The long-talked-of new swine pavil- 
ion was an actual reality this year, and 
is a very creditable improvement, as 
well as one much appreciated by the 
swine exhibitors. Like the other fair 
buildings, it is of a substantial charac- 
ter, being of concrete and steel, and is 
strictly up-to-date. 

The swine exhibit is numerically the 
big show at Sedalia, and the one in 
which the most exhibitors are interest- 
ed. This vear’s exhibit numbered 
more than 1,100 head, as follows: 351 
Duroc Jerseys, 212 Poland Chinas, 156 
Spotted Polands, 196 Hampshires, 139 
Chester Whites and 49 Berkshires. 


state fair school this year. 


Duroc Jerseys 

Forty-six exhibitors competed for the 
Duroc Jersey prizes. All were from 
Missouri and they put up a strong 
showing for Missouri Durocs. The 
junior. yearling boar class was espe- 
cially strong anti furnished the grand 
champion. The champion was Big Ma- 
jor Sensation, owned by Applegate & 
Suddath, Shelbina, Mo. The grand 
champion sow was Stilts Lucile 5th, 
owned by Longview Farm, of Lee's 
Summit. J. R. Unsell, of Louisiana, 
had the junior champion sow and Mil- 
ton Duvall, of Clarksville, had the jun- 
ior champion boar. Satan Sensation 


Jr. is his name. In the aged boar class 
Miller & Co., of Higginsville, won first 
on Miller’s Stilts. Pinkson Bros., of 
Gibbs, won first in the senior yearling 
boar class on Climax King. In the sen- 
ior boar pig class W. E. Hollingsworth, 
of Butler, was first with Jack’s Orion 
Sensation. In the junior boar class of 
thirty-one, Duvall was first on Satan 
Sensation Jr. J. W. Morriss, of Lin- 
coln, has the first prize aged sow, win- 
ning on Pathfinder’s Princess. Long- 
view had the first prize senior and 
junior yearling s@ws. Unsell won first, 
second, third and seventh in the senior 
sow pig class, and in a class of forty- 
eight junior sow pigs R. P. Breed, of 
Hickman, won first and seventh and 
A. T. Whitney, of Trenton, won sec- 
ond, fifth and sixth. In the herd prizes, 
Longview got first on aged herd and 
first on herd bred by exhibitor. Whit- 
ney won first on young herd, and Long- 
view Farms won first on get of sire 
and first on produce of dam, winning 
on the produce of Pathfinder’s Lu- 
cile 2d. 


Poland Chinas 


The champion winners in the Poland 
show at Sedalia this year were all from 
the Glover herds. The senior and 
grand champion boar was Tye’s Liber- 
ator, owned by Watt & Glover, Queen 
City, Mo., and the grand champion sow 
was also the senior champion sow, Lib- 
erator’s Best 2d, owned by L. H. Glo- 
ver, Grand View, Mo. Both junior 
championships went to L. H. Glover, as 
did first in all the group awards. Oth- 
er winners of first prizes were B. M. 
Davis & Son, who won first on their 
senior yearling boar, Black Raven; So- 
phian Farms, Butler, Mo., winner of 
first in senior yearling sow class on 
Revelation’s Best. There were thirty 
exhibitors, two from Nebraska and the 
rest from Missouri. Sol Leonard, of 
St. Joe, Mo., did the judging. 


Hampshire Swine 

There was a strong Missouri exhibit 
of Hampshires and no one exhibitor 
had much the best of tthe winning. 
There fifteen exhibitors, two 
from Iowa and the rest from Missouri. 
Senior and grand champion boar was 
Giant Lad, owned by Ernest Wilhoyte, 
Maryville, Mo. Elmer Tow, of Mar- 
telle, Iowa, had the senior and grand 
champion sow, winning on Ruby’s Pay- 
role. Junior champion boar was Tom 
You'll Do, owned by Isom Martin, Ka- 
hoka, Mo. Junior champion sow was 
Flossie, owned by J. S. Spangler, Clin- 
ton, Mo. Martin won first in herd 
awards, also first on get of sire and 
first on produce of dam. Other firsts 
went to C. I. Ward, Cameron, Mo., who 
won first on his aged boar, Harvester 
Pierre, and first on his aged sow, Sa- 
marty Pershing. B. F. Morris, of Kear- 
ney, Mo., won first in senior yearling 
boar class on Amber Virginia. Span- 
gler won first on junior yearling sow 
and first in both sow pig classes. 


Chester Whites 


were 


Eleven exhibitors contended for the 
Chester White prizes, as awarded by 
Judge Ortelle Lininger, of Fairfax, Mo. 
One exhibitor was from Kansas and 
the rest from Missouri. W. P. Doolit- 
tle, of Woodland, Mo., had the grand 
champion boar, winning both senior 
and grand prize on River Oak Chief. 
The grand champion sow was Moss- 
mead Wildwood Belle, owned by Mosse 
& Mosse, Leavenworth, Kan. This 
firm also had junior champion sow, the 
winner being Mossmeade Rose of Kil- 
larney. Junior champion boar was 
Perfect Type Jr., owned by J. L. Ruda- 
sill, Molino, Mo. Mosse & Mosse won 
first on both aged and young herds 
and first on both get of sire and prod- 
uce of dam. In the junior yearling 
boar class with ten shown, F. M. Cas- 
setty, of Purdin, Mo., won first on 
Plumbline Chief. E. T. Phelps & Son, 


of Salisbury, Mo., won first on senior 
boar pig, and Rudasill had first prize 
junior boar pig. J. H. McAnaw, of 
Cameron, Mo., had first prize junior 
yearling sow, Masse & Masse had 
first senior sow pig, and _ Scottlea 
Farms, Nelson, Mo., had first prize jun- 
ior sow pig. 
Berkshires 


The Berkshire exhibit at Sedalia this 
year was small but good. The exhib- 
itors were N. H. Gentry, Sedalia; T. A. 
Harris & Sons, Lamine; Perkdale 
Farms, Vandalia, and S. Y. Burks, Boli- 
ver, all of Missouri. Gentry won all 
the championships except junior cham- 
pion sow, which went to Richards, who 
also won first on young herd and first 
and second on junior yearling boar. 
Harris & Sons won first on aged herd, 
first on get of sire, first on produce of 
dam, first on aged boar and senior 
yearling boar, also first on senior boar 
pig, first on aged sow, first, second and 
third on junior yearling sows and first 
on senior sow pig. W. E. Spiser, of 
Bushnell, Ill., was the judge. 


Spotted Polands 


Sixteen exhibitors, two from Iowa 
and the rest from Missouri, made the 
Spotted Poland show at Sedalia this 
year. The grand champion boar was 
also the senior champion, Giant Im- 
prover, owned by Taylor & Taylor, 
What Cheer, lowa. This firm also had 
junior champion sow, and was first on 
group awards. Grand champion sow 
was Advance Lady, owned by B. A. 
Singleton, of Epworth, Mo. Junior 
champion boar was Disturber, owned 
by Henry Jacobs & Son, Huntsville, 
Mo. Other first prize winners were 
John T. Sutliff, Huntsville, Mo., who 
won first on his senior yearling boar, 
Chancellor; Fray & Fray, Blackwater, 
Mo., first on their junior yearling boar, 
Buckeye Superior. Taylor & Taylor 
had first senior boar pig and the Ja- 
cobs junior boar pig was the junior 
champion. Singleton won the first five 
places in the aged sow class, with elev- 
en in the class. Taylors were first in 
the rest of the sow classes, excépt jun- 
ior sow pig, which was owned by 
Moore & Miller, of Belton, Mo. Sol 
Leonard, St. Joe, Mo., was the judge. 


Herefords 

The Missouri Hereford exhibit well 
maintained the reputation of the state 
for good Herefords. A dozen exhibit- 
ors from the state and one each from 
Texas and Nebraska contended for the 
honors. Miss Mary Jane Switzer, of 
Independence, Mo. had the grand 
champion bull, Perfect Dawn 3d, her 
two-year-old that was senior champion 
also. Largent & Son, of Merkel, Tex- 
as, had the senior and grand champion 
female. John Landers, of Springfield, 
Mo., had junior champion female, and 
Walter L. Yost, Independenee, Mo., 
had junior champion bull. Yost won 
most of the firsts in group awards, get- 
ting first on young herd, calf herd and 
get of sire. Jesse Engle & Sons, Sher- 
idan, Mo., won first on graded herd, 
and first also on their two-year-old, 
senior yearling and junior yearling 
heifers. Yost won first in the other 
classes not already mentioned except 
aged cow, which was Largent’s cham- 
pion, France’s Lassie, and on aged 
bulls, first in this class going to L. J. 
Smith, of Pleasant Hill, Mo. In the 
new classes for three bulls any age 
owned by exhibitor, and for two bulls 
any age owned and bred by exhibitor, 
first went to Yost Prof. C. W. Me- 
Campbell, of Manhattan, Kan., did the 
judging. 

Shorthorns 

Shorthorn exhibitors from Missouri, 
and one each from Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka and Iowa, made an _ interesting 
Shorthorn show at Sedalia this year. 
There were nine exhibitors in all and 
the showing from Missouri was more 


representative of the state’s good 
Shorthorn herds than has been seen at 
the Missouri state fair for some time 
The Missouri exhibitors were Jos. Mil- 
ler & Sons, Granger; J. H. Deggenger, 
Albany; Baker Shorthorn Farm, Hick- 
man Mills; Chas. E. Leonard & Son, 
Bunceton; Frank R. McDermand, Kan- 
sas City, and Sni-A-Bar, Grain Valley; 
also H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
Okla.; Hon. A. C. Schallenberger, Al- 
ma Neb., and P. O. Brown, Lamoni, 
Iowa. The Schallenberger two-year-old 
bull, Matchless Marshall, was senior 
and grand champion, and the Baker 
senior bull calf, Merry Commander, 
was junior champion. Baker had the 
junior champion heifer also, and Schal- 
lenberger won senior and grand cham- 
pion on his two-year-old heifer, Su- 
premacy. Miller & Sons won first on 
their calf herd, first on get of sire and 
first, fourth and sixth on junior bul! 
calves. Schallenberger won first on 
graded herd, and Sni-A-Bar was first 
on yearling herd. Sni-A-Bar won first, 
also, on junior yearling bull and on 
junior yearling heifer. MeDermand 
won first on aged bull and first on sen- 
ior yearling bull. Baker won first on 
three bulls any age owned by exhibitor, 
and Lookabaugh won first on two bulls 
any age bred and owned by exhibitor. 
These are new classes at the Missouri 
state fair. Art Stanley, of Sheridan, 
Mo., did the judging. 


Angus 


Seven Angus breeders from Missouri, 
Illinois and Oklahoma contended for 
the honors at Sedalia last week. The 
exhibitors were J. Garrett Tolan, Farm- 
ingdale, ll.; S. C. Fullerton, Miama, 
Okla.; Mills, Anderson & Waddell, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Great Western Land 
Co., Fagus, Mo.; Blackwell & Waiton, 
Fayette, Mo.; Kalm_ Bros., Sedalia, 
Mo., and J. C. Simpson, of Muskogee, 
Okla. Tolan’s Eileenmere 4th was sen- 
ior and grand champion bull, and Simp- 
son’s Estell S. 2d was junior and grand 
champion female. Playman, of Sun- 
beam, Fullerton’s first prize senior 
yearling, was junior champion bull. 
Tolan won first on graded and calf 
herds, also first on get of sire. Fuller- 
ton won first on yearling herd. In the 
bull classes Tolan won first on his 
aged bull, Eilmere 4th, and was first 
also on junior yearling, senior and 
junior bull calves. Fullerton was first 
on two-year-old and senior yearling 
bulls; also first on aged cow and two- 
year-old heifer. Tolan was first on 
senior heifer calf. Prof. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell was the judge. 

Red Polls 

Red Polls were exhibited at Sedalia 
last week by Geo. Haussler & Son, Hol- 
brook, Neb.; Paul Larsen & Son, Wol- 
bach, Neb., and O. F. Simpson, Ham- 
ilton, Mo. Haussler won the _ bull 
championships and junior champion 
heifer, also first in all the group 
Larsen & Son had the senior 
and grand champion female. 

There was quite a showing of dairy 
breeds at Sedalia, there being seven 
exhibitors of Jerseys, three each of 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and one of 
Ayrshires. 

A very creditable Missouri sheep 
show was made at Sedalia last week, 
it being a more nearly all Missouri ex- 
hibit than common. Sherwood Bros., 
of Shelbyville, Mo., were the strongest 
winners with Hampshires, having all 
the champions. In Shropshires, J. T. 
Ratliff, of Kirksville, Mo., and W. 
Burns, of Sigourney, Iowa, were the 
strongest winners of firsts. Rutliff 
had champion ram and Burns cham- 
pion ewe. Ellis Bros., of Molino, Mo., 
won the championships on Delaine 
Merinos. Ed Hanson, of Dean, Iowa, 
had champion Dorset ram and Sher- 
wood Bros. champion Dorset ewe. 
These were the principal breeds in 
which there was competition. 


classes. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The fat cattle market continues to 
show a greater fundamental strength 
than the hog market. In August of 1922 
fat steers averaged about $9.95 a hun- 
dred on the Chicago market. - These 
eattle marketed, in August were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 50.5 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an 
average of ten years, it has required a 
yalue of 74.4 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding February into a 1,300- 


pound fat steer for the August market. 
Last February, a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $66.50, and the total cost of a 
1.300-pound fat steer finished in Au- 


gust was around $111.51. The selling 
price was $9.95 a hundred, or $129.35 a 
pead, which would indicate a profit of 
$17.84 a head. This profit is not quite 
so great as the profit which steer feed- 
ers enjoyed last month, but neverthe- 
less, is one of the greatest profits dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 
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While it is possible that there will 
be some unusual fluctuations in the fat 
cattle market during the next two or 
three months, nevertheless we antici- 
pate that during the greater part of 
the next six or seven months, fat cattle 
will be selling high enough to assure 
a good profit being returned on the 
corn fed into them. 

The most important thing for pros- 
pective steer feeders to do during the 


next two or three months is to watch | 


the price of feeder cattle at the river 
markets with the greatest of care. No 
matter how high fat cattle prices may 
be, or how low corn prices may be, it 
is always advisable to buy feeders at 
the lowest possible price. High prices 
for fat cattle in September are no guar- 
antee of high prices five or six months 
form now. In fact, it is a practical 
certainty that fat cattle next February 
will be selling far lower than at the 
present time. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


The undercurrent of weakness, con- 
cerning which we spoke last month, de- 
veloped during August into a _ pro- 
nounced drop. Hogs in August of 1922 
averaged about $1.40 lower than in 
July. Last year, hogs were also lower 
in August than they were in July, but 
in ordinary seasons August hog prices 
are generally slightly higher than July 
hog prices. Part of the weakness this 
year is due to the strike situation, and 
part to the overproduction of hogs, 
which we have been predicting for 
some time past. 

In spite of the fact that hogs in Au- 
gust of 1922 went down to an average 
price of $8.40 a hundred at Chicago, 
they returned around 80 cents a bushel 
for corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, as 
compared with an actual price of 62 
cents a bushel for corn of this grade at 
Chicago. Hogs at Chicago in August of 
this year sold for the value of around 
13.5 bushels of corn, which is a ratio 
three bushels wider than the custo- 
mary ratio at this time of year. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 





erage corn price during the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing shows a profit this month of $1.46 
a hundred. The average corn in the 
August hogs, on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis, cost 58.8 cents. Asa 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the month of August at a price equiva- 
lent to 11.8 bushels of such corn. The 
value of the 11.8 bushels of 58.8-cent 
corn gives $6.94 as the corn price of 
hogs for August of 1922. The actual 


price was $8.40, or there was a profit | 


of $1.46 per hundred pounds. 

It now begins to look as tho the 
break, which customarily occurs in 
October, has taken place in August. 
Or there may be somewhat of a recov- 
ery during September and then anoth- 
er period of decline during October. 
Of course, winter hog prices will be 
lower than at the present time. How- 
ever, if business conditions improve as 
rapidly as every one thinks they will 
improve, and if labor is as fully em- 
ployed at high wages as now seems 


(Continued on page 10) 
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For bull’s-eyes—lead! 


HE boy who prides himself on the accuracy of his 

target shots credits only his steady hand and true eye. 
He gives little thought to the fact that the bullet is always 
made of lead because no other material speeds so straight. 
It is the same at the traps. From the trap is thrown a clay 
pigeon. A sharp report and the target flies to pieces. Shot 
made of lead go straight, covering just the right area to 
catch the whirling disc. 


No other metal has the qualities needed for making am- 
munition which lead has. Lead has great weight in mini- 
mum bulk, which makes it cut through the air with velocity 
and without swerving. 


In the early days bullets and shot were loaded separately 
from the powder. Now the lead and powder are encased 
together in a neat paper or metallic package called a shell 
or cartridge. be 


It is interesting to note that lead is important in other 
sports besides target and trap shooting, but for an entirely 
different reason. Lead is used in the rubber of the tennis 
ball, the football and the baseball to give toughness. 


Besides these uses, lead is used in almost countless ways. 
Many of them you do not suspect. It is in paint that lead 
would be missed most. No matter where you go you can 
see and touch this important product. Wherever a surface 
is painted, it is protected against deterioration. ‘‘Save the 
surface and you save all” is a slogan that prudent men 
now know and heed. 


White-lead, a carbonate of lead, is the principal ingredient 
of good paint. By using white-lead, manufacturers make a 
paint that has greater protective power and durability. 


For outdoor work painters generally prefer to use straight 
“lead-in-oil,” a term which applies to a mixture of pure 
white-lead and pure linseed oil. White-lead with flatting 
oil with colors-in-oil added makes a paint of any color for 
interior work and gives a smooth, beautiful finish. 


National Lead Company makes white-lead of the highest 
quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every other purpose to which 
it can be put in art, industry, and everyday life. 

Write our nearest branch office, address Department-N 
for a free copy of our ‘‘Wonder Book of Lead,”’ which inter- 
estingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead 
enters into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 

Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
“Gave the sursece aad JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
ae NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 








Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


US Cartridges 

US Shot Shells 

Rubber Maker’s Red-Lead 
Rubber Maker’s Litharge 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Ulco Lead Wool 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Sheet Lead 


Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 


Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 
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STORAGE BATTERIES | 


= Direct From Manufacturer = 
CASH, and balance after 2 30 day trisi. You be the 
$10 judge. Direct from factory price saves 30 per cent. 
—— Keware of Cheap B eries! 
e bulld and guarantee the or al HEAVY 
storage battery for all kes of auton 
biles This battery has been g satisfaction 
to thousands of owners in the past seven years 
This offer is now made to you to open up new 
territory; we want satisfied users in every con 
munity. GUARANTEED FOR 18 MONTHS by 
a manufacturer who has been in business in 
Lincoln for 51 yeara 

We can make this offer because we know the 
battery will please you, and that after a 30 day 
trial i will be glad to yay the reasonabie 
price asked Battery for Buick, Overland 90, 
saeco Ford, Chevrolet costs 20.00; for 
Studebaker, Reo, 
Hudson, Ov erland 6 
— x, Costs $21.75 

or Dodge and Max- 
~ costs $26.50. 
Send only #10 
with your or- 
der, and pay ba! 
ance in 30 days. If 
you are not satisfied, 
return the battery 
at our expense and 
get your money 
back. 

Order direct from 
this ad, or if you 
want more inform- 
ation, send today 
for our complete 
price list 

WITTMANN COMPANY 
209 So. Tith, LINCOLN, NEB. 

In business since 1870 
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Grain Bins }} 
Corn Cribs 
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BGG" 
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The bicgent bargain ever offered in Northfield 
metal eres in bins and corn cribs. Prices cut to the 
bone y for hemselves the first year. Last e life- 
an More exclusive features of construction than 
ether. Save grein, in peeresl ventilating system 
eepe it dr pase and bright--brings top mar prices 
wee = Ue 4) jonal, made of qgizn bear, wy de ub le galve 
nized shee fnatel or ‘open wire, Rust, rot, vermin, 
mildew proof. 100 per cent protection anc insurance free 
Don'T BOUBE the CHOLERA and TUBERCULOSIS CARRIER RAT 
Send for FRER catalog, easy terms and freight prepaid 


gain prices. 
ORTHFIELD IRON COMPANY 
the Hee oe army, Mom. 



























Guaranteed to Kill and Remove Hog Worms in 
24 Hours, Stop all live st losses from Worms 





Now Devil Worm ¢ epee 8 are the quickest, 
surest easiest and cheapest method. Used and 
rev mended everywher Will kill and remove 
worms, put animals in perfect condition, Money 
back if dissatisfied for any reason, Send trial 
order NOW. 
Red tm Capsules, set of in- 
100 trume s, full“ truction I’re- $5.75 
paid, to you for 
Extra capsules sent prepaid: "25-$1.50; 100-$4.75; 
500-$20; 1,000-$39. 


CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 
1018 S. Wabasb St. Dept. 3 Chicago, Hl. 
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yp to do 
work. 









Use cheapest 
foel. 3 Month's vial, Easy Tore. 
Easy to start; no cranking. Most practi- 
cal engine e ver built. lv- -year guarantee. 
ENGINE BOOK FREE— Write today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co. 
731-0 = st., ‘Otte, Kansas. 


South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 

















The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 











Please mention thie paper when writing. 
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Camp Township ‘Comes Wire 


Polk County Township Puts on Good Club Show 


Five years ago there were only six 
Farm Bureau members in the town- 
ship. Today there are eighty. Last 


year not a single baby beef was fed 
out by boy club members. This season 
twelve lined up at the township show 
to have ribbons awarded. Two of the 
members of the county judging team 
are Camp township boys. 

“Times have changed,” said Carl N. 
Kennedy, former Polk county agent, 
who was at the township show as live 
stock judge. “When we started Farm 
sureau work out here the first mem- 
bers we had were more curious than 
enthusiastic, and now look at them.” 

A crowd of three hundred people 
filled the main streets of Runnells. 
They were there to see son or brother 
or sister or the neighbor's boy or girl 
show off their prize stock. Interest 
was keen, and they followed the judg- 
ing closely. 

For the development of interest in 
club work, the present county agent, 
Don Merrill, gives credit to H. H. Van 
Benthuysen and to Walter B. Skinner, 
of the Runnells bank, as they were 
largely instrumental in getting the 
members interested, and also in en- 
listing the interests of the business 
men in the town and encouraging the 
boys in their work. Cash prizes amount- 





A complete list of the placings in 
the show follows: 

Baby Beef Club—First, Delbert Lew- 
is; second, Walter Van Maren; third, 
Chariey Miller; fourth, Elmer Uarpeni- 
ter; fifth, Ralph Freel; sixth, Hubert 
Miller seventh, Frank Fleming; 
eighth, Russell Fleming; ninth, Ray 
Spencer; tenth, Herman Spencer; elev- 
enth, Elmer Bloom; twelfth, Robert 
Van Maren. 

Pig Club—Poland China Class— 
Marjorie Priest; second, Sam McAdoo; 
third, Clover Van Benthuysen. Duroc 
Jersey Class—First, Irma Lee Priest. 
Spotted Poland China Class—First, 
Gerald Person. Marjorie Priest won 
first in the Poland China class and 
sweepstakes over all. 


Fall Seeding of Alfalfa With Rye 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of seeding al- 
falfa in August or early September 
with Rosen rye as a nurse crop? Would 
it be better to seed the alfalfa by it- 
self when you seed it in the fall?” 

Alfalfa, when seeded in the fall, de- 
mands favorable conditions so that it 
may become strongly enough rooted so 
that it can stand the winter without 
being harmed by freezing and thaw- 




















Prize Winners at the Camp Township Calf and Pig Club Show. 


ing to a total of $85 were contributed 
by the local business men and farmers 

Of the twelve baby beeves, five were 
Shorthorns, four Herefords, and three 
Angus. Each of the breeds was repre- 
sented in the group of four that head 
ed the show. Delbert Lewis had his 
Hereford steer placed first over Wal- 
ter Van Maren’s Angus. Charley Mil- 
ler and Elmer Carpenter came next 
with the Shorthorns. Most of the 
steers were in fine shape and the four 
leaders, in spite of the fact that this 
was the first year of experience for 
the owners, would not be out of place 
in any fat stock Van Maren’s 
Angus was an especially typy steer, 
and if it had a little more scale and 
perhaps a bit more even covering, it 
could be expected to rank well up in a 
contest at the state fair. 

There were five gilts entered in the 
pig three Poland Chinas, one 
Spotted Poland China and one Duroc. 
Marjorie Priest won first on her Po- 
land China. The Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative at the show is willing 


show. 


classes, 


to testify personally that Marjorie’s 
pig is in excellent condition. He 
chased it around the pen some half 
dozen times in an attempt to get a 
picture. He was a good deal more ex- 
hausted than the pig was at the end 
of the contest. 

The township show served also to 


give the Polk county judging team a 
chance for some practice. Two of the 
boys, Ralph Freel and Ray Spencer be- 
long to Camp township. Corwin Red- 
man is an Altoona boy. 

a 





September by itself, 
makes enough root 
thru the winter all 
however, we 


ing. Seeded in 
alfalfa ordinarily 
so that it will come 
right. ded with rye, 
believe that there is grave danger that 
the more rapid growing rye will keep 
the young alfalfa plants from becom- 
ing strong enough rooted to withstand 
the winter in good shape. Of course 
much depends on the kind of winter 
we have. What has been the experi- 
ence of our readers with the fall seed- 
ing of alfalfa with rye? 


See 





The Annual Toll of Hog Cholera 


The 
timates that 


Industry es- 
valued at 


Bureau of Animal 
2,774,033 hogs, 


$27,906,772, died from cholera in the 
United States during the fiscal year 


ending April 30, 1922. Of these, 536,521 
died in Iowa, making Iowa’s cholera 
loss $5,901,731, on the basis of $11 per 
head. Indiana and Illinois each lost 
over 200,000 head from cholera, ac- 
cording to the bureau report, and Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Texas, Georgia 
and South Dakota each lost more than 
100,000 hogs from this disease. 





Sign Your Name 


A Minnesota correspondent wishes 
some information about peat land, and 
encloses a 2-cent stamp, but neglects 
to sign his name. Don’t forget to sign 
your name if you wish a reply, for we 
have room for only a few of the que- 
ries in the paper. 














Young lows at the State Fair 


(Continued from page 6) 
Polk county. Litter—Marvin Conrad, 
Marshall county; 2, Willard Robinson, 
Marshall county; 3, Joseph Caputo, 
Marshall county; 4, Roy Thomas, 
Montgomery county; 5, Mary Dannen, 
Marshall county. 

In the Duroc Jersey division, places 
were scattered a little more widely. In 
the boar pig class-Albert Lengeman, of 
Carroll county, placed first. Second 
and fifth was taken by John Schoberg, 
Marshall county, and third and fourth 
was won by Aloysious McKee, Union 
county. In the sow pig class Clyde 
Barrett, Dallas county, placed first 
Roy Neuroth, Marshall county, second; 
Lloyd Alvin, Dallas county, third; John 
Schoberg, Marshall county, fourth, and 
Leonard Lister, Marshall county, fifth 
The awards for litters were as follows: 
First, Paul Neuroth, Marshall county; 
2, Donald Wensel, Marshall county; 3, 
John Schoberg, Marshall county; 4, 
Aloysious McKee, Union county. 

Marie Robinson, of Marshall county, 
brought the girl exhibitors in the pig 
clubs into the limelight—there were 
forty girls altogether who had entries 
in this section of the Junior Fair—by 
winning first place with her boar pig in 
the Hampshire division. Kathleen 
Overholt, of Johnson county, made an 
even better record in the Tamworths 
by winning first in both the boar pig 
and gilt classes with her entries. 

Hampshire awards were made as fol- 
lows: Boar pig—First, Marie Robin- 
son, Marshall county; 2, Will Seargant, 
Poweshiek county; 3, Viola Yingst, 
Marshall county; 4, Harold Robinson, 
Marshall county; 5, Leland Keene, 
Marshall county. Sow  pigs—First, 
ee Timmerman, Muscatine county; 


, Merrill Hunt, Dallas county; 3, Mor- 
on Boner, Marshall county; 4, Doral 
Miller, Muscatine county; 5, Merrill 
Radloff, Marshall county. Litter 
Ralph Hibbs, Marshall county; 2, Mer- 
rill Radloff, Marshall county; 3, Bur- 
ton Huston, Dallas county; 4, Viola 
Yingst, Marshall county. 


Spotted Polands made a good show 
ing with 66 entries. Ralph Barry, Cass 


county, won a first on his boar pig. 
Winners in the gilt and litter classes 
were shown by Robert Butler, of Jas- 


per county. 

There were 48 entries in the Chester 
White classes with firsts going to M) 
drain Boyer, Van Buren county, on his 
boar pig; to Lester Brand, Muscatine 
county, on gilt, and to Charles Barr, 
Story county, on litter. 

Spraying apparatus that has been 
used during the summer should be 
cleaned up thoroly and placed in stor 
age if it is to be serviceable next year 
Horticulturists at Ames recommend 
that a mixture of one can of lye and 
a gallon of lubricating oil be pumped 
thru the spray pump to remove any 
material that was left and at the same 
time preserve the pump. This is espe 
cially good where Bordeaux mixture 
was used for the last spray. After the 
machinery is cleaned and oiled, it 
should be stored in a dry place. 

Extra spray material that has been 
opened will keep until another season 
if stored properly. In storing, follow 
directions given on container. 


Hog Profits and Losses 


(Continued from page 9) 
probable, we do not expect hog prices 
to decline so very far from their pres: 
ent level. Packers are predicting $6 a 
hundred for hogs this winter. Person 
ally, we very much doubt if hog top at 
Chicago goes much below $7.50 a hun 
dred at any time. Hogs will certainly 
continue to sell relatively higher than 
corn during the coming winter. Over 
production is slowly but surely over 
taking us, and it is almost certain that 
some time in 1923, hogs will be selling 
below their normal ratio with corn 
It is unfortunate in an emergency of 
this sort that it seems to be impos 
sible for hog men to organize effec 
tively to conduct a campaign to in- 
crease pork consumption, both in this 
country and in England. 
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Treating Seed Wheat for Smut | 


Farmers can not afford to omit 
treating their seed wheat this fall. The 
at the Nebraska experi- 


declare that many un- 


agronomists 
nent station 
treated Nebraska fields were smutted 
as high as 25 per cent and some fields 
howed as much as 85 per cent. Iowa 
fields which were grown from untreat- 
ed seed were also badly infested. Care- 
ful treatment of the seed which is sown 
this fall will-not only result in a larger 
vield but will add many dollars to the 
i lue of next year’s crop thru increas- 
ing the percentage of clean wheat. 
The customary method of avoiding 
the stinking smut of wheat is to im- 
merse the seed in a solution of one 
pound or pint of formaldehyde in forty 
gallons of water. The seed should be 
stirred in the solution and allowed to 


remain for about fifteen minutes. Then 
spread it out to dry. 
The stinking smut, which is the 


more common variety, is controlled by 
this treatment. However, the loose 
which is evidenced by the pres- 
ence of black heads in the field at 
blossoming time, can not be checked 
by formaldehyde, because the smut is 
within the kernel. The best way to 
avoid loose smut is to be sure of a 
clean supply of seed. Farmers should 
be able to distinguish between the two 
kinds of smut. and should bear in mind 
that the stinking smut is more com- 
mon and causes the greater loss. 


smut, 





Trim Up the Raspberries 


With the close of the fruiting sea- 
son, New York horticulturists advise 
the removal of the fruiting canes in all 
raspberry plantings. These old canes 
are no longer needed by the bush and 
they may harbor disease organisms or 
insect pests which might infect the 
new growth. The removal of the old 
will also afford more room for 
new growth next season. 

In the spring, the canes of red rasp- 
berries should be cut back to a desired 
fruiting height, usually three or four 
feet from the ground. Black raspber- 
ries require more severe pruning than 
the red varieties, as the old fruiting 
canes should be removed and the new 
growth checked in the summer by 
pinching off the tips of the new canes 
about two feet from the ground. In 


canes 


order to do this effectively, it will be 
necessary to go over the bushes sev- 
eral times. In the spring, the side 


branches which have been developed in 
this manner should be cut back from 
one-third to one-half their length. 

Raspberry growers are urged to be 
on the lookout for plants affected with 
the mosaic disease, or “yellows.” All 
such plants, including roots and suck- 
ers, should be removed and burned in 
order to stamp out the disease. 





Harvesting Soy Beans 


Soy beans can be easily harvested 
and with little loss to the grower, if 
they are cut and bound with an ordi- 
nary grain binder, according to F. S. 
Wilkins, of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion. Since the plants branch close to 
the ground, about one-fourth of the 
guards of the binder should be 
equipped with lifter guards such as are 
used for lodged small grain. If these 
guards are used only a small percent- 
age of the beans will be left on the 
ground. 

It is best to cut the beans when the 


pods are nearly ripe. The crop shat- 
ters rather easily when the pods are 
dead ripe. Most of the leaves will have 


fallen when the beans are ready to cut. 
The beans are easily shocked, but the 
Shockers should be provided with 
gloves, since the dry, brittle stems in- 
jure the hands. Several farmers re- 
port very good results in shocking the 

op with a pitchfork. The shocks need 
not be capped since the beans will 
Withstand all ordinary rains. 

If it is not convenient to cut the 


crop before it becomes dead ripe, it 





will be advisable to cut in the morn- 





ing or jitieins when the pods are 
damp. After the beans are threshed, | 
hogs or sheep may be turned into the | 
field to pick up the beans which have 
shattered. 





Fall Care of Sheep 


Sheep men of experience recognize 
that the condition of the ewe flock at | 
breeding time is very likely to affect | 
the lamb crop the following spring. | 
Because of this, the fall care of ewes 
and rams is important. The method of | 
preparing the ewes for breeding is | 

| 


commonly known as “flushing” and 
consists of feeding the ewes liberally 
to bring about an increase in flesh be- 
fore breeding time. As a rule, ewes 





are thin when the lambs are weaned 
and they require extra feed if they 
are to be in the best condition for 
breeding. 

A succulent pasture is the best me- 
dium for flushing ewes. Rape is prob- 
ably better than any other crop for 


this purpose. Fall rye is also a good 
flushing pasture, but is not apt to be 
available quite early enough in the 
season. When ewes are first turned 
upon fall rape, it is advisable to have 
them full of feed to avoid the danger 
of bloating. If no pastures are avail- 
able other than blue grass the ewes 
may be increased in flesh by allowing 
them whole oats and bran. 

The ram should not be overlooked in 
the attention given to the flock. Fora 


(11) 1015 


thruout the 
ram should have 


short time before, and 
breeding season, the 
about a pound ‘of oats and bran, 
together with alfalfa hay, if 
he is not on good pasture. It is impor- 
tant that the ram be in good flesh, 
since he must serve a relatively large 
number of ewes in a comparatively 
short period. 


a dav 


ciover or 


able to care 
sixty ewes in a season, 
yearling can handle 
A well-grown ram lamb should 
allowed to handle more than 
fifteen or twenty ewes 
if March lambs are 
must be bred in 
gestation period 
five months. 


A mature ram should be 
for fifty to 
while a 
forty. 
not be 


growthy 


desired, the 
October, their 
approximately 


ewes 
being 
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) Gordon-Van Tine 


Home Pian No. 595 

Asix-room bunga- 
low — unusual in 
having three bed- 
rooms. Largeliving 
room; dining room; 
kitchen. 

Outside wash- 
room, accessible 
from both kitchen 
and rear porch. 

Bathroom, with towel 
case; linen closet in hall. 
Large attic gives extra 
Storagespace. Basement 
under entire house. 

All materials com- 
plete as specified 















¥. Saved from 
\\ $600 to $1000” 











Write for 
Building Material Book 


5,000 bargains in lumber, shingles, 
roofing, doors, windows, paints, hard- 
ware, furnaces—everything for building 
or repairing. If you figure on doing any 
building, repairing or remodeling, get 
this FREE kk. 


You get your material at producer’s 
cost, plus only one small profit, by buy- 
ing from Gordon-Van Tine. We own 
four big mills—secure our timber at the 
source—make our own frames, doors, 
windows, etc.—saw lumber for a hun- 
dred houses at a time—and sell any quan- 
tity direct to you at wholesale prices. 

Free Plans— Best Material 

Our expert architects furnish house 

plans free. Many conveniences built-in 


make housework easier. Distinctive 
homes at guaranteed costs. Highest 


“You saved me at least $1,500.” — 

“IT estimate my savings at $400.”"—Chas. H. Hi ardin. 
“We saved at least 50% 
Gordon-Van Tine Ready- Cut House I saved $550.” 
—A.L. Trimble. 

Thousands write us letters like these. There is a Gordon-Van 
Tine customer near you —see him and he will tell you he saved 
from $200 to $1500 or more by buying the Gordon-Van Tine way. 






or 


—A. O. Lindahl. 


Buy at Wholesale Prices 
Direct from Mill! 


quality material guaranteed—no 
“government lumber’’ or second hand 
stuff. . 


Ready-Cut System Saves 17% 
Lumber—30% Labor 

All heavy timbers, joists and frame- 
work sawed, cut and notched by ma- 
chinery at mill. Carpenters’ work half 
done when you get material. Impossible 
tomake mistakes. No waste—no extras 
—everything furnished complete as 
specified, at one guaranteed price. 
Solid, permanent construction. 


< For Gordon-Van Tine 
Wr ite? Free iiesepdierine teeta’ 





5,000 Building Material Bargains Garages 
Everything you need for building and repairs in our $79 and Up 
Building Material Catalog. Lumber ready- 

Lumber Mouldings Stairs Building 

Shingles Wallboards Colonnades Hardware cut, bundled 
Lath Storm Doors Buffets Paints and be we 
Flooring and Windows Cabinets am and marked. 
Windows Screens furnaces . : 4 

Sash Garages Bathroom and Hethed Sash a Build it your- 
Doors Porch Plumbing Tinners’ Ready-Cut ¢ If 

Roofing Columns Supplies Supplies, ete Garage sell. 





We want you to prove Gordon- 
Van Tine’s big savings before you 
take a step toward building. Write 
us what you are going to build, en- 





Send Us Your Lumber Bills to Figure 


closing your bills or estimates and 
we will figure them for you free. 
Get our low wholesale prices, freight 
paid, on finest quality material. 








207 Gordon Street 





Gordon-VantTine Co; 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


aa 


Davenport, Iowa L 





” P.O. Sorenson. 


“On my 





Mail Coupon Today! 


Per es ew eee eee ee 


| Gordon-Van Tine Co. ! 
207 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


ee ee 


Sent 
Home Plans Free! 


Shows r ans, photos, specifications of 
town and country home Bungalows, 
Colonial 3 to 10-room houses 
convenience features, kitchen 
linen closets, etc. Homes i 
complete. Sent free. 


Built-in 
cases, 
8 low as $709, 





Barn No. 437—F 
Gothic Roof Barn 


mous Gordon-Van Tine 
Saves lum ber—unobstructed 
Interiozs 5 


loft space. planned to suit you. In 35 


to 180-ton loft capacity 


Gordon-Van Tine Round-Roof 
Hog House No. 497 


Sunlight saves hogs. Circular roof saves rafter 
space. See details of these modern hog houses 
in our “Barn Book.’ 


654 Sizes and Kinds of Barns 
in Our Free Barn Book 


Dairy Barns, Feeder Barns; Gothic, gable 
and gambrel roofs. Colony and individual hog 
houses; dairy annexes; granaries, corn cribs, 
poultry houses, implement sheds, etc. Guar- 
anteed prices. Free interior plans. Write for 
Barn Book. 





Send me a Books. I expect to i 
OO Build ] Repair; as follows: H 
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Try to Get Together in Missouri 


Consolidation of the two dominant 
farm organizations in Missouri is pro- 
posed in a letter addressed to the mem- 
bership of the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation by the executive committee of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation. 
The two organizations have a com- 
bined membership of between 100,000 


and 125,000 farmers. 

Action on the proposal is expected at 
the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association which is to be 
held at St. Joseph August 29,.30 and 
31. The Farm Bureau plan provides 
for a committee of five men to be elect- 
ed by the Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion to meet with a like committee 
elected by the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation, the joint committee to 
work out the details of the merger. The 
Farm Bureau executive committee, in 
the proposal addressed to the member- 
ship of the other organizatfon, pledge 
themselves to call a special meeting of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
immediately to carry out their part of 
the agreement. 

John L. Boland, of 
president of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, who is largely responsible for the 
plan, in a signed statement, outlines 2 
tentative basis for the merger Bo- 
land's plan includes six major points 
which he explains are offered solely 
with a view to providing the joint com- 
mittee with something on which to 
start work. 

The principal points outlined by Bo- 
land include provision for a single 
overhead or state-wide organization to 
be obtained by consolidation of the 
headquarters of the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association and the Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. This consolidation 
also would be carried out in counties 
where both Farm Bureaus and Farm 
Clubs are established, under Boland’s 


Vebster Groves, 


plan. 

joland believes the status of Farm 
Bureau members and county Farm Bu- 
reaus where there are no Farmers’ As- 
sociation Clubs, would remain = un- 
changed and the status of members 
and county units.of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation also could remain 
unchanged if the members desire ex- 
cept that all would receive under the 
plan, membership in the national or- 
ganization, and farmers in counties 
where there is no Farm Bureau now 
could receive, if they desire it, all of 
the local benefits that accompany the 
establishment of a Farm Bureau. 

Explaining that the merger should 
result in many economics of adminis- 
tration, Boland in his statement says: 
“We understand perfectly that this 
plan must mean the retirement of some 
of the people now connected with one 
or the other or both organizations. 
If it did not, little could be effected in 
the way of econom) We believe we 
are voicing the sentiment of every of- 
ficial and employe of the Missouri 
Farm Federation when we here and 
now offer to step down and out if that 
will in any way help in bringing about 
the suecessful conclusion of this great 
effort in behalf of all the farmers of 
Missouri.” 

The Farm Bureau proposal suggests 
that “inasmuch as there is a wide 
spread belief on the part of farmers 
that the present leadership of the two 
organizations may be, in a measure, 
responsible for the organizations not 
working in closer harmony, it is fur- 
ther suggested that the personnel of 
the joint committee selected by each 
organization be made up of persons 
not now officially connected with the 
administration of either organization.” 


The Farm Bureau proposal also sug- 
gests that an eleventh man be selected 
by a committee of farm paper editors 
te act as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of ten men selected by the two 
organizations. The editors of the 
Twice-aWeek Globe Democrat, the Mis- 
souri Ruralist, the Missouri Home- 
stead, the Weekly Kansas City Star, 
the Ozark Countryman and the Mis- 
souri Farmer. William Hirth, of Co- 
lumbia, is editor of the Missouri 
Farmer. 

No intimation has been given as to 
how the Farm Clubs will meet this 
proposal. William Hirth, the most in- 
fluential figure in the organization, in 
a recent letter refuses to make any 
comments on the suggested program. 
The state convention of the Farm 
Clubs, which is being held this week, 
will probably take action on the invi- 
tation. 





Farm Bureau Gets Tax Reduction 


Big savings for lowa farmers on the 
state assessment of live stock were ob- 
tained by work of lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation officials with the state ex- 
ecutive council recently. C. W. Hunt, 
president, and J. G. Mitchell, attorney, 
represented the federation in the case. 

The aggregate assessment of live 
stock as reported by the counties 
amounted to $203,390,158. It has been 
customary in the past, and with the 
exception of the assessment in 1921, 
materially to increase the assessment 
of live stock over the reported valua- 
tion. In 1919, over $43,000,000 was 
added; in 1920 nearly $22,000,000 was 
added; in 1921, however, the reported 
assessment was in creased only about 
$1,250,000 The tentative valuations 
first fixed for 1922 would have raised 
the assessment as reported by the 
counties about $6,000,000. Further rep- 
resentations were made by the federa- 
tion’s attorney, and this increase was 
reduced to $19,197. 

The total assessment for 1921 of all 
live stock was $253,939,047, so that the 
assessment of the executive council 
for 1922 represents a reduction on the 
1921 valuation of over $50,000,000. 


Farmers Picnic at Sigourney 


One of the biggest farmers’ picnics 
of the season was held at Sigourney 
last week when the Farmers’ Union of 
Keokuk county held its annual celebra- 
tion. Milo Reno, president of the lowa 
Farmers’ Union, was the principal 
speaker. 

“Every business organization as well 
as labor union has just two major mo- 
tives,” said Mr. Reno. “First, to be 
able to do something collectively that 
they were unable to do individually. 
Second, the thing they wish to accom- 
plish thru the power of their organiza- 
tion is to have a voice in determining 
the value society shali pay for the serv- 
ice they render, whether it is the or- 
ganization of the business man, the in- 
dustrial laborer, or the farmer. 

“Farm organizations of the future, 
instead of opposing organized labor in 
their contention for justice and who 
are the largest consumers of farm prod- 
ucts, will codperate with them, working 
out the problems of the present and 
future. There are some who labor un- 
der the delusion that there is a con- 
flict between the man who toils on the 
farm, and the one who toils in the 
shop, factory or mine. The only con- 
flict that really exists is between the 
men and women who do the world’s 
work, who perform services for society 
and those who manipulate the prod- 
ucts of their toil and extract toll from 
all. The people must, if they wish to 
maintain the present civilization, the 


present standard of living, obtain and 
retain in their own hands the control 
of the great arteries of commerce, the 
railroad, and they must control, be- 
cause they pay every farthing of them, 
the taxes of the country, and last, but 
by no means least, they must assert 
their constitutional rights and assume 
their constitutional duties in the issue 
and control of both the currency and 
credit of the country.” 





Minnesota Creameries Save 
$18,000 


On the first 100 cars of butter mar- 
keted by the New York office of the 
Minnesota Cooperative Creameries 
Association, Inc., the net savings were 
$18,000, according to A. J. McGuire, 
general manager. This is at the rate 
of $180 a car. 

The savings grew out of the associa- 
tion’s plan to ship Minnesota’s coép- 
eratively made butter in carload lots, 
instead of part-car consignments. The 
latter plan was the rule before the 
association entered the field. 

Since June 22, the New York office 
has been receiving practically all the 
butter made by member creameries. A 
large per cent of the first 100 cars has 
been handled during the last two 
weeks. 

“This $18,000 saving,” says Mr. Mc- 
Guire, “is but an indication of what 
the association will do, as it extends 
It, moreover, is dollars 
and cents’ proof of the worth of co- 
operation in marketing dairy products. 
At present our freight savings are 100 
per cent more than the entire cost of 
running the association.” 


its activities. 


Criticism of Farm Organizations 


A Farm Bureau reader writes in to 
ask us why we do not run some stories 
on “What's the Matter With the Farm- 
ers’ Union?” or “What's the Matter 
With the Equity?” He seems to think 
that the articles on the Farm Bureau 
which were published in the issues of 
July 21 and 28 give the impression that 
the Farm Bureau is the only farm or- 
ganization that has any faults. 

This reader has the wrong slant on 
the situation. Mr. Leth says in the 
first article that he uses the Farm Biu- 
reau because it offers the biggest tar- 
get. Most of the criticisms and sug- 
gested reforms are applicable to every 
farm organization now in existence. 

‘his reader seems also to be under 
the impression that some hostility to- 
ward the organization diseussed is im- 
plied when articles of a critical nature 
are published. Our view, and that of 
most of the Farm Bureau men from 
whom we have heard, is entirely differ- 
ent. It seems to us that constructive 
criticism of a farm organization is the 
best thing that can happen to it. We 
all realize that our organizations are 
not perfect. The only way to get them 
nearer to perfection is to find out 
what is holding them back and how to 
remedy the defects. 

The suggestion to run similar arti- 
cles on the Farmers’ Union and the 
Equity, however, does appeal to us. 
We would be glad to have some mem- 
ber of either organization who has 
worked in the organization for several 
years and knows its inner problems, 
prepare for publication some criticisms 
and some suggestions that would be of 
help both to his own organization and 
to other farm groups. We believe it is 
a sign of strength in a farm organiza- 
tion when it has members who are will- 
ing to admit occasional shortcomings 
and go to work earnestly to seek a 
remedy. 





Union County on Taxes 


At a special called meeting of the 
tax committees of the Union county 
Farm Bureau, consisting of a commit 
tee of three from each township, the 
following resolutions were unanimous 
ly adopted last week: 

“Whereas, it is necessary for th« 
individual to economize in the con- 
duct of his private business, we dé 
mand that the same measure of econ- 
omy and efficiency be practiced in all 
public work. We realize that there are 
numerous departments, commissions 
and unnecessary clerical help, which 
could be dispensed with without seri 
ous impairment to public service 
Therefore, we demand that they be 
eliminated. 

“Whereas, the taxes of Iowa have in 
creased from about $25,000,000 before 
the war to $104,000,000 now, and Where- 
as the increase the past year was about 
$8,000,000 besides special taxes for 
building of school houses, bridges, et: 
estimated about $50,000,000 more, t 
gether with the-shrinkings in values 
of farm produce, makes a reduction of 
taxes imperative; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of direc- 
tors of the Union county Farm Bu- 
reau, after due deliberation recommend 
a 10 per cent reduction of salaries of 
all officers and employes, from. the 
governor down, including appropria 
tions for state instititutions and county 
improvements. Be it further 

“Resolved, That we insist that all 
public office pledg: 
themselves to support these resolu 
tions, together with present incum- 
bents, whose duty it is to fix salaries 
and make appropriations for the vari 
ous state and county institutions.” 


candidates to 





We’d Call This a Constructive 
Stunt 


A contest that was both novel and 
useful was conducted at the recent 
Davenport fair in connection with 
county agent activities. It was for 
boys, and was nothing more nor less 
than a weed identification contest. <A 
local seed firm furnished the prize 
money, along with samples of thirty 
four noxious weeds common to the lo 
cality, the prize to go to the boy who 
could name the largest number. One 
progressive youngster 
tagged fourteen of the lot. It is said 
that every boy in the bunch recognized 
the eockle burr and the morning glo! 
A few knew the Canada thistle 
when they met up with it, but not o1 
in the lot recognized either the qua: 
grass or the horse nettle, which the 
county agent will testify are among 
the worst pests to be found in the 
county. All of which demonstrates the 
need of wider education in this partic- 
ular line. 


successfull) 


vines. 
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CARROLL COUNTY FAIR 
This year’s Carroll County Fair, held 
n the middle of August, brought out 
bits of 92 cattle 00 head of hogs and 
100 chickens. The Shorthorns, Angus l 


Herefords were the cattle breeds repre 

ne show took in Duro 
Whites and Poland 
Good weather brought out an attendan 


sented. The swi 


Hampshires, Chester 


equal to last year. Ninety head of har- 
ness horses made a racing program of 
unusual interest possible. 


SAC COUNTY FAIR 

Twenty thousand farmers attended the 
ic County Fair, at Sac City, this year 
air officials claim this as the high-water 
vark in Sac county fairs. There were 179 
head of cattle exhibited, with Shorthorns 
predominating; 479 head of hogs, includ- 
ing Poland Chinas, Durocs, Hampshires 
and Spotted Polands; 30 horses, with 
Percherons leading, and 475 chickens. 
There was a total of over 6,000 entries in 
all departments. 
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Breeding | eres i in 1 the Fall 


There appear to be many good rea- 
sons for breeding brood mares in the 
fall in preference to the spring season, 
Farmers who have their cows bred for 
fall calves will find that many of the 
advantages in favor of this practice 
will also apply to the breeding of brood 
mares. 

In a recent statement, George B. 
Rothwell, of the Canadian Department 
f Agriculture, points out that a mare 
pred for fall fosling will be available 
for more work in the busy season; 
that foals will be stronger at birth and 
will get a better start, and that the 
older feals will survive their first sum- 
mer better than those produced in the 
spring. The disadvantages of fall 
breeding are that in some cases a stal- 
lion is not available, and that occasion- 
ally @ mare will be found almost im- 
possible to breed out of the spring 
season. 

If a mare foals in May or June, she 
is necessarily idle for some time be- 
fore and after the foal is born. Under 
best conditions for the foal, the mare 
should really be idle for several weeks 
before the foal arrives and for a con- 
siderable length of time afterward. 
Where the mare does not foal until 
late fall, her services are available 
when they are most urgently needed, 
and she raises the foal during the win- 
ter, when she would be idle or compar- 
atively idle on practically every farm. 
This is a more efficient arrangement 
than where a mare foals during the 
corn planting or early haying season. 

Weak foals are usually ascribed to 
lack of exercise or heavy grain feed- 
meg of the mare during the idle winter 
period. If the mare is judiciously 
worked while pregnant, the unborn 
foal ig bound to benefit from the exer- 
Horsemen who breed for fall 
foais believe that the exercise of the 
mare accounts for the higher percent- 
age of strong foals in the fall. They 
also believe that it has a considerable 
effect in reducing the percentage of 
joint-ill cases in fall foals. 

The fall-born foal is usually active 
at birth and can get much exercise 
during the fall and early winter. It 
does not suffer from heat and flies, or 
from having to follow a hungry mare 
over a dry, bare pasture. A good box 
stall and a barnyard with a shed af- 
ford a desirable environment for the 
foal during the winter. When the foal 
is weaned in the spring its growth and 
age will enable it to withstand summer 
conditions much better than a new- 
born animal. 

The practice of fall-breeding mares 
appears to be well adapted to corn 
belt conditions, if a stallion is avail- 
able. The advantages more than off- 
set the disadvantages. 
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Corn Acreage and Prices 


S. K. Stevenson, of Johnson county, 
lowa, sends us a copy of a letter which 
he sent to the editor of the Country 
Gentleman recently in regard to corn 
acreage The letter follows: 
“Editor Country Gentleman, 

“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Dear Sir: Some months ago you 
had an editorial in the Country Gentle- 
Man, opposing the movement to re- 
duce corn acreage. 

“Conditions in Iowa at the present 
time are of such a nature that farmers 

not get enough per bushel to pay 
the actual cost of production. 

To illustrate: Lone Iowa, 
Which is in a center of a rich farming 
( munity, state that their elevator is 
band they can not buy any more 

or corn. The result is that the 
mer who needs money to meet his 
te at the bank can not get it; the 
nter who must sell part of his grain 
» pay the rent is in the same condi- 
tion. Another town, Keota, 45 miles 
west, reports the same conditions; the 
elevator is full and cars can not be ob- 
tained to ship grain to the eastern 
Markets. 

‘Oats are selling at 23 cents a bushel 


reduction. 
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when there is a market, and corn at 45 
cents per bushel when the farmers can 
sell it. This is far below what it actu- 
ally costs for the farmers to produce 
a bushel or corn or a bushel of oats. 

“These facts can be multiplied in a 
thousand communities in the corn belt. 
In view of facts, and they are 
facts, why is it unreasonable and illog- 
ical for the farmers ‘There is 
a large production of corn and oats and 
we will reduce the acreage of these 
grains in the season of 1923 by at least 
15 per cent”? I would like your an- 
swer to this question. 


these 


to say, 


It’s the cost of your mileage that de- 
termines your tire economy, not the 
price of the tires. It’s the extra thou- 
sands of miles that make Firestone Cords 
the choice of taxicab operators and other 
big mileage consumers. 


You can’t buy mileage today cheaper 
than Firestone is selling it—regardless of 
what you pay to begin with. 


What will give the Most Miles per 
Dollar determines the processes and 
methods Firestone employs. 
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“T heard several farmers talking yes- | 


terday, and they said, ‘We are going to 
let part of our farms lie idle next year, 
as it does not pay to farm at the pres- 
ent price. 

“The renter can not afford to pay 
rent at the rate of $10 an and 
that is what it is worth to the 
of the farm, considering his taxes and 
his actual] investment. 

“If there is any good reason why 


acre, 


owner | 
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Thats What Youre Buying 


stance, Firestone Cords are built over- 
size, cured on air-bags and the cords 
gum-dipped—because 
add thousands of miles to tire service. 





these processes 


Most tire makers find such operations 


too difficult and costly from a manufac- 


way to employ 


For in- 


Most Miles per Dollar 





Before the usual process of 
calendering, Firestone dou- 
ble-dips the cords in a rubber 
solution that impregnates 
and insulates them with pure 
gum. This encasing rubber 
prevents wear caused by 
friction and increases the 
resiliency of the carcass. 











farmers should not look ahead and ad- 
just their production in accordance 
with the needs of the country, it should 
be made known now. 

“I believe that the average farmer is 
loyal and patriotic and strongly op- 
posed to strikes and bickerings as are 
being carried on in the railroad 
d the coal strike, but it stands 
to reason that he can not keep on in- 
definitely producing at a loss 

“Kindly advise, if you will, why it 
is illogical for farmers to reduce their 
corn and oats acreage. 

“Yours truly, 
“S. K. STEVENSON.” 


KANSAS TO WINTER CATTLE 


now 


Advices from Kansas indicate that the 
conser s of opinion is that there will be 
plenty of feed in Kansas this coming win- 
ter to take care of all cattle that do not 
finish off on grass Coupled with this 
opinion is another to the effect that the 


and feeder 
all half-fat cattle 
at frost 


corn belt demand for stocker 
cattle ee take care of : 
that Jeave the wild grass country 
time. 


turing standpoint, but Firestone engi- 
neers found the successful and practical 


them. 


The result is that Firestone Cords are 
not only outstripping all previous mile- 
age records this year, but the cost to the 
user is the lowest in history. 
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GUM-DIPPED CORDS 
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WAxrED To rent a farm in northers pert of 
lowa. THOS. CRAY, R. R.1, Box &%, Carlin 


| Ville, lilinots. 





Ww ANT ED- To rent good farm in west central 
Minnesota. Address 8S. W. GILLESPIE, R. 4 
fergus Falls, Minn, 
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Silo-Filling Suggestions 
The majority of lowa corn growers 
consider that corn is ready for the silo 
when it is well dented. A questionnaire 
sent to Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
year ago disclosed that 94 per cent of 


replying preferred to have 
their corn in the dented stage before 
ensiling it. About 6 per cent were in 
the habit of cutting it as the 
gan to glaze. 

Those who favor making silage from 


the farmers 


corn be- 


well dented corn do so because they 
consider such silage of higher feeding 
value than that made at a more imma- 
ture stage. Corn which is in the milk 
or is passing out of it does not con- 
tain as much food value as that which 
is nearer maturity. Furthermore, many 
corn growers find that silage made 
from the younger corn is more apt to 
become sour and unpalatable. While 


Iowa farmers are careful not to cut the 


corn too green, they are equally care- 
ful not to allow it to become too dry 
and ripe. Silage from dry corn re- 
quires the application of water as a 
means of preventing air space and 
mold. Experienced silo owners em 
phasize the importance of watching 
the development of the corn very care- 
fully in order to ensile it at precisely 


the right stage 

A point which should be observed in 
tramping the is to keep the sil 
age highest around the 
the This part should be 
carefully tramped, as spoilage is 
apt to occur at the outer edge of 
silage mass. men do 
tively little tramping during the 
part of the filling operation, depending 
upon the weight of the silage to make 
the compact 


silage 
wall of 
most 
most 
the 
compara 


outside 


silo 


Some 
early 


mass 


Exp¢ rienced silo owner have found 
that one of the most important mem 
bers of the silo-filling organization is 
the man who feeds the corn to the cut- 
ter and thereby regulates the size of 
the pieces. Opinion differs as to the 
most desirable length of pieces, but 
many men prefer to cut the stalks in 
sections about an inch long Two or 
three sets of sharp cutter knives are 


the filling is to 
time 


absolutely essential if 
be accomplished in the 


with the greatest efficiency. 


shortest 


Cherry Leaf Rot 


Wisconsin horticulturists have found 
that a tjordeaux mixture ap 
plied after the fruit is harvested is an 
important step in the control of cherry 
leaf spot, particularly in a season such 
as the present when dry weather pre- 
vails in early summer and wet weath- 
er occurs later. Cherry leaf spot annu- 
ally defoliates many cherry trees in 
Wisconsin, and the disease is 
found in Iowa. The control program as 
followed in Wisconsin prescribes three 


spray of 


also 


applications of Bordeaux mixture, put 
on immediately after the petals fall, 
about two weeks after the petals fall 
and soon after the fruit harvest. Altho 
the season is now late, there may be 
oceasional orchards where it would 
still be advisable to apply the last 
spray. The use of a 3-3-50 mixture is 
recommended, consisting of three 


pounds of lime, three 
sulphate, dissolved in 
water. 


pounds of copper 
fifty gallons of 


Seeding Timothy With Alfalfa 


Experiments at the Wisconsin 
tion indicate that the seeding of a 
Small amount of timothy with alfalfa 
is a good practice. Comparisons were 
made of alfalfa seeded alone and a 
mixture of three-fourths of alfalfa and 
one-fourth of timothy. During the first 
year the yields of the mixture cut at 
four different stages, including bud, 
half bloom, full bloom and seed stages, 
were 25 per cent higher than the yields 
of alfalfa alone. 

In a mixture of alfalfa and timothy 
grown at the New York station it was 
found that the timothy contained near- 
ly twice as much protein as timothy 
grown alone. In a combination of this 
sort the timothy is necessarily cut 
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N July 29, 1922, the low- 

est prices ever quoted 

on U.S. Passenger Car Tires 
went into effect—Royal Cords 


These new prices should give 
confidence to dealers and car- 
owners that no lower basis of 


Note these New Prices 
on. U.S. Tires 


Bearin mind that these prices 
apply to the most complete 
line of quality tires in the 
world. Remember, too 

—as you read the fol- 
lowing table—that 
U. S. Quality has 


been positively 












































a 
VU. s. Tire Co. 


tory of the automobile. 


peared on July 29,1922 





quality tire prices will prevail. maintained. 
Royal FABRIC 

Cord Nobby Chain Usco Plain 

$12.55 $11.40 $9.75 $9.25 
15.60 13.00 
23.00 21.35 
20.45 16.90 
24.35 22.45 
25.55 23.65 
26.05 24.15 
31.95 30.05 
33.00 31.05 
34.00 32.05 
35.65 33.55 
36.15 34.00 
3.20 39.30 
5.75 41.70 
Federal Excise Tax on the above has been 


The dealer with a full line of U.S. 
Tires at these new prices can serve 
you better than you have ever 
been served before in the his- 
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SIZES 
30x3 CL fi 
30x3% “ $14.65 7 
ssa * 
30 x 3% SS. 14.65 
32x3% “ 22.95 y 
1x4 “ 26.45 
32x4 “ 29.15 . 
33x4 “ 30.05 25. 
34x4 “ 30.85 , 
32x4% “ 37.70 31. 
33x42 “ 38.55 J 
34x42 “ 39.50 " 
35x4% “ 40.70 ? 
36x42 “ 41.55 i 
33x5 “ 46.95 
35x5 “ 49.30 43.2 
37x5 “* 51.85 45. 
‘e se , oh 
. absorbed by the manufacturer 
If there ever was any fan- 
cied advantage in shopping 
‘ around for tires it disap- 
29, . 
United States Tires 
ere Good Tires 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Rubber Ore. 
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Orgontsenon nthe World 
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when otherwise 
and the resulting hay should be more 
palatable. Such hay should be 
cially well adapted to horses. 
After the first the field will 
be largely alfalfa. This mixture of al- 


earlier than grown, 
espe- 


season 


falfa and timothy, which appears to 
have real merit as a hay producer, 
may be seeded in the fall, preferably a 


little later than the time for 


alfalfa seeding. 


normal 


Holding Wheat 


One year with another it pays to 
hold wheat, according to Dr. W. L. Bur- 
lison, head of the agronomy depart- 


ment at the University of Illinois, who 
cites figures ever a ten-year period in 
support of his statement. The figures, 
taken from Illinois Bulletin No. 183, 
show that the average August price 
for wheat over a ten-year 
od was $2.3 cents. The price necessary 
to compensate for a shrinkage of 1.5 


recent peri- 


per 
93.7 
wheat 
cents 


profit of 


cent in wheat which was held was 


cents The 
during 


per 


the 
bushel, 
12.6 cents a 





May 
years 


price for 
106.3 


actual 
ten 
leaving an 
bushel for 


was 
average 
hold- 
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Worm Capsules 





ing it 


In the case of oats, the ten-year av- 


erage August price was 37.8 cents per 
bushel. The required price to offset 
shrinkage was 38.4 cents. The average 
price received in May was 43.4 cents, 
representing a profit of 5 cents a bush- 
el for holding. 

There are, of course, other factors 
in addition to shrinkage to be consid- 
ered, such as interest, convenience of 
delivery, labor and storage costs, and 


rodents. The conditions of 
the present season strongly favor hold- 
ing, due especially to the unpromising 
market at present and to the inauspi- 


cious transportation situation. 


losses by 





Some men think they are fair-minded 
when they are merely too lazy to form an 
opinion, 


Guaranteed to kil! and remove worms in 24 

urs. Improves general condition, Worm free 
hogs grow faster and make bigger profit. ules 
are quick and sure. Order from this ad today. 


capsules with set of instruments 50 
100 as illustrated, full instructions, 550 
postpaid, only ° 

Extra Capsules, 
: Prepaid 
25. 





$ 1.25 


1 
1000 . 35.00 
ee 
«| Send No Money 2235 27 avties and 


safisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Fidelity Supply Co., 819 Exchange Ave., Dept. M. Chicago, iL 
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New Ames Apple Varieties 


Eight new varieties of apples have 
recently been developed by the pomol- 
ogy section of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion as a result of thirteen years of 
investigations in fruit breeding. These 
varieties have been named and are 
now being offered for extensive trial 
by growers. ° 

The variety known as Ames, or 
Ames 480, is a cross of the Allen 
Choice and Perry Russet, and promises 
to be a leader among these new ap- 
ples. It has a good red color, has 
good quality, keeps well, and has a 
texture and color of skin which com- 
mend it for general market purposes. 
It is vigorous and hardy and makes a 
good nursery tree and is a good tree 
in the orchard. It is making a good 
record for productiveness and is ex- 
pected to win a place for itself as a 
standard variety in the general mar- 
kets of the country. 

Among the other new varieties is 
the Secor, Ames 445, a cross between 
Salome and Jonathan. The Hawkeye 
Greening, Ames 414, was developed 
from Vermont seed. The Afton, Ames 
459, and Monona, Ames 473, are both 
crosses of the Wolf River and Harring- 
ton. The Sharon, Ames 472, is a hy- 
brid of the McIntosh and Longfield 
varieties, while the Macy, Ames 474, 
represents a cross of Northwestern 
Greening and Wealthy. The eighth va- 
riety is the Adel, or Ames 419. 

These new apples appear superior in 
fruit and in most cases superior in 
tree, to certain other seedlings. They 
evidently are hardy enough to be well 
adapted for planting in Iowa and other 
corresponding climatic regions. They 
are good growers in the nursery and 
orchard, and have size, style and qual- 
ity to commend them for either home 
or commercial planting, or both. 





The Best Farm Business in 
America 


(Continued from page 3) 
across him there when he was starting 
out on one of his country trips the first 
day I was in Harrison county. County 
\gent Fritzsche suggested that the 
fruit district was worth looking over, 
and I wanted to visit it with someone 
who was familiar with the country. 

My chief impression on the way out 
was of the heroism of some of the hill- 
ide farmers. There were a few corn 
fields along the road that were so steep 
that it seemed as if they must have 
been plowed with mountain goats in- 
stead of with horses. However it was 
done, it had evidently been done well, 
because the stand of corn in that sec- 
tion is something to be remembered. 

Up on the rolling plateau country 
which you strike after the first steep 
climb is over, we began to see the first 
of the two hundred acres of apples in 
that district. Soon afterward we came 
to E. C. Metcalf’s place, and started 
out to look for the proprietor. 

He was hard to find. According to 
instructions from the house he was 
somewhere in a young orchard that 
looked from a distance more like % 
first-class corn field than anything con- 
nected with horticulture. There were 
about fifteen acres of young trees with 
corn between the rows. 

The corn was.extremely tall, the day 
was one of the first in August and a 
very hot one, and the breeze in be- 
tween those corn rows was entirely 
non-existent. I have a feeling that 
Metcalf was rather glad of the inter- 
ruption, when we found him perspiring 
and cleaning out the weeds around the 
base of the young trees. 

“! have 178 acres here,” he said; 
and most of it is going into apples 
eventually. I have twelve acres of old 
orchard now and fifteen acres of young 


tuff. Apples are rather a new game 
with me. I’ve only been here three 
vears. Most of my life I farmed on the 


Missouri bottom off to the west; just 
ordinary straight corn and hog farming 
on a 160-acre place.” 

“How did you happen to switch over 
into the fruit business?” I asked. 
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Is it better to pay less inthe It 
beginning, or less in the end? 


The Hupmobile is answering 
that question for farmers in its 


Own way. 


It is answering with /ower 
aftercosts, lesser need for re- 
pairs, and its own rare reliability 
—as it does for scores of busi- 
ness houses which employ 
Hupmobile fleets. 


ing their 


oes so far toward earning 
its keep by the savings it makes, 
that farmers are rapidly revis- 


ideas about motor 


car economy. 


More and more, they are com- 
ingtosee thatitisbetter business 
to buy the fine qualities always 
associated with the Hupmo- 
bile, than to pay less in the first 
place and far more by the year. 


The Hupmobile's beauty—its ease of handling make women its warm friends 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, #1150; Roadster- Coupe, #1335; Coupe, #1635; 
Sedan, #1785. Cord tires on all models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 


“Hauling apples for M. J. Worth in 
1914,” he said. “I've known Worth a 
good many years. He and I went to 
school together up in Woodbury coun- 
ty, and I kept in touch with him when 
he came down here, about twenty-sev- 
en years ago. In 1914, he gave me the 
job of hauling the apple crop off his 
17-acre orchard. I knew how many 
bushels he had, and how much he got 
for them. When I got thru, I figured 
he had taken $4,000 off that 17 acres. 
At the same time I knew I'd sold $1,100 
worth of grain off my 160. 

“It seemed to me that Worth was 
getting the best of it. So I figured 
around a while longer, and finally sold 
out and moved up here for good. The 
way things look now, I think it was a 
good move.” 

Marketing which is the bugbear of 
most fruit men, seems to be a fairly 
simple matter for these farmers. They 
can sell a good many apples to Omaha 
and Sioux City. The small fruits, many 
of them, do not have to go any farther 
than Logan to find a sale. Most of the 
apples are barreled, altho the growers 
are intending to try to pack 
the crop in baskets next year. 


some of 


Successful attempts have been made | 


to eliminate the middleman in the sale 
of their fruit for some years. They 
rent a salesroom in a small town, an- 








nounce a rate on apples by the barrel, 
ship in a carload, and sell out the lot 
in a week or ten days. Most of these 
sales are to farmers who stock up with 


a barrel or two of apples for the 
winter. 
The orchards are cultivated until 


along in July. Then cultivation stops 
to allow a volunteer cover crop to come 
on, which is cut for a mulch later in 
the summer. Cultivation stops this 
early in order to make sure that the 
trees will not get too great a growth 
of wood, and in order that they will 
harden up in time to stand the winter. 
Worth seeds clover between the trees 
occasionally, and keeps a sod mulch of 
clover growing for two or three years. 

“The best farm business in 
ica.” Well, maybe orcharding in Har- 
county is not quite that. ut 
the orchard men seem to get a lot of 
fun out of it, and they certainly are 
proud of their section and their busi- 
And that is worth a good deal, 
even if you don’t pay income tax on it. 


rison 


ness. 


LAMB CLUB BOYS BREED SHEEP 

A survey just completed in Henry coun- 
ty. Iowa, by 
shows tha 
] 


the state extension service 


t of the eight original members 
imb club in 1916, seven are now 
fi ng and five raising pure-bred ewes, 
one of which won the grand champion 
open class at the state fair 





farmi 


ship in the 


last fall. 


Amer- 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Tirect trom factory 
touser. Requires no 
ainting, and will 
ast longer thanany 
other roofing of 


equal cost. Ig 
lightning proof 
and fire proof, 
Easily put on. 

Also best angle fron 
fence posts and grain 





bins. Write for catalog, 
prices and FREE SAMPLES. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 S. W. 2d &t., Des Moines, lowa 





USE Can't Sa 
Steel 










LA | Save Money 
4 No holes to dig; no 
rs setting; no tamping; 


resisting Rail Steel. 
Prices now down topre- 
war basis. 

Our Balaneed 






Seo that 

Balanced ae 

i makes every post drive straight— 
braces post in four directions instead 

of two—prevents leaning. Four Earth Locks cli 

to soil with bulldog grip. Send for FREE Pos 

Folder describing six exclusive Can’t-Sag features, 


ROWE MFG. CO. 1704 Holton St., Galesburg, IM. 9 


PO 5 nae eer Ted 
pS a 


este pias wih benny, 
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Thousands of enthusiastic mail 


order shoppers are “‘snowing Us 
under” with requests for FREE copies of 
PHILIPSBORN’S STYLE AND 
SHOPPING GUIDE for Fall and Winter. 
This great 312-pace catalog holds 3,000 
“bargain surprises” for Mother, Daughter, 
Sonny, Dad—yes, and the “‘little tots”! 
All the newest, smartest styles that will 
be in vogue this Fall and Winter. Send 
the coupon or a postal — it's FREE! 


Styles Endorsed by 
IRENE CASTLE! 


IRENECASTLE, famousstyle authority, 
screen star, and considered America’s best 

ressed woman, says: “PHILIPSBORN N's 
style book is the finest issued by any mail 
order house!” Youwon'tknow what the new 
Fall styles look like until you get it. 
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Americas Best Styles- — & 
Americas Lowest Prices! — | 
For 32 years PHILIPSBORN'S 
have made this slogan a living reality. 3 ' 
million customers attest our leadership in ry 
styles and values, Our book shows the very 9 
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latest ideas. And the oalues/ Well, you never 
have seen the like of them. 


One Million Dollars 
to PREPAY Delivery 


One million dollars is spent every year by 
PHILIPSBORN'S for prepaying delivery 
charges. This is an extra saving and added 
convenience for our customers, 


Moneys Worth or Money Back! 


PHILIPSBORN'S guarantee—the most liberal 
in America, Our 32-year-old policy is to satisf 
the customer completely. We not only re fund 
your money instantly to the last penny, but also 
pay for return delivery charges. 


Send Postal or Coupon Today 


Don't spend a penny until you get 
PHILIPSBORN'S 312-page —_ lor-T] 4 
Style Book with over 3,000 

Wait for it, The book is F REE 


PHILIPSBORNS 


“Younded 1890 
Departmen 73 3° Chicago, Tl. 


oon t p ing 
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“I Want a Catalog”: 


H PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 733, Chicago, Til. 
& Please send copy of P! {iILIPSBORN" S Fal] and 
: Winter Style and Shopping Guide to 





' 
! 
: Name — 
: ' 
{ City , 
‘ ‘ 
; State -y 
t Address ! 
pe T FAM to address yx request for ! ‘ 
Sty Book to Dept N 733 This will ins mre 
@iate Attention and you will get ibe book by Return Mai, 


gg gee are Always more requests 











ean bo fillBeat Be Too Late. 
Send the Coupon At Once! 











HEARTS 
«>» HOMES, 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A Summer Drink 

Someone asks for a summer drink. 
The following, taken from a letter from 
one of our contributors, published sev- 
eral years ago, makes a very fine 
drink during the heating season: 

“The delight of every country or city 
lad is the soda fountain. If not that, 
some other cheap, cool drink when he 
goes to town with a load of hay or 


oats, such as ginger ale or pop. Let 
me tell you, boys, how you can make 
a fine drink at home with very little 


expense. To my taste, it is just as 
good as any soda fountain combination 
or ice cold drink that was ever handed 
out to the public. Here is the formula: 

“Three pints of granulated sugar, 
two ounces of tartaric acid, one quart 
of soft water, whites of three eggs. 
Turn sugar and acid into gallon crock 
and mix well together. Do this in the 
evening, and add one quart of soft 
water. Every once in a while during 
the evening stir the mixture so it will 
dissolve readily. The next morning, 
beat the whites of three eggs until they 
are somewhat like soapsuds, and stir 
them in. Then turn all this into a two- 
|} quart fruit jar and it is ready for use. 
Now take two good tablespoonfuls of 
this syrup and put into a tumbler and 
put a few drops of flavoring in it, fill 
the glass nearly full of water. Then 
take one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
stir rapidly, then drink it down, down, 
down! 

“A few chips of ice adds very much 
to the refreshing powers of this drink, 
tho it is good enough with just cold 
well water. Orange, lemon, vanilla and 
pineapple flavors are the most popular, 
but vou may use any other that you 
may fancy. When you have afternoon 
callers this is a pleasant drink to hand 
them, and the children never tire of 
mixing this drink and watching it foam 
to the top of the glass, and then drink 
it quickly before it ceases its effer- 
vescence. 

“If any of the readers of this paper 
ever make this drink, I am sure you 
will consider it worthy of its name, 
which is cream nectar. The syrup will 
keep a year or more.” 





had her vacation yet? 
lull right after har- 
takes to get away. 


Has mother 
On some farms the 
vest is the time she 


Has it occurred to you that eight 
| hours of every day are spent in bed? 
| The springs and mattress where we 


spend a third of our lives deserve at- 
tention. 


PICKLES 

} A good recipe for dill pickles: Leave 
a tiny bit of stem on when cutting the 
cucumbers, soak the pickles over night, 
wash thoroly next morning, and dry Fill 


or partially fill a barrel with alternate 


rows of cucumbers and dill and grape 
leaves mixed having a good layer of 
leaves both on the top and underneath 
the cucumbers. Cover with a brine made 
in the proportion of one-fourth pound of 
the best salt to a quart of water. If you 
wish the pickles crisp and hard, add a 
small bit of alum to the brine; a small 
lump is enough for an entire barrel. 
When wanted for sweet pickles, a good 
recipe is To twelve large pickles take a 
small can of pimentoes and a pint each of 
sugar and vinegar Heat the vinegar and 
su r to diss e tue Sugar, pour over. 
For must rd pickles, prepare as above, 
then put the pickles in jars or cans and 
pour over a preparation made in the pro- 
portion of one gallon of vinegar, one cup 
of salt, one cup of sugar and four table- 
spoonfuls of ground mustard These are 
deliciously crisp The cucumbers may be 
| sliced if too lar 
| You can keep ther of these in open 
jars, but a lid should be placed over them. 
Tie a cloth over, then lid, then a paper 
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First the picture, then the date and 
title written on the film at the 
time—the record complete with an 


Autographic Kodak 


On the farm there are pictures for 
pleasure, and practical pictures of the 
business of farming—and they are 


all easy for the Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














When writing to advertisers, p te ‘ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY © 


Septenberion ~ Choose Your School Now 


wi ane 19th 

Check courses below in which you are interested, mai! 
to us and we will send you free complete information 
which will assist you in making the right decision. 


Liberal Arts Education and Normal 
Engineering ‘ Pharmacy 

Music . Drawing and Painting 
Business Preparatory School 
Extension School of Trades 

Bible Dramatic Art 

Home Economics Journalism 





Your Name i a chaangbonimabice 


TR cckiistetech cnn natilaniniitian saat a ee oe 
100 Highland Park, 





ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS Des Moines University, Des Moines 

















BOVEE FURNACES 


PIPELESS AND WITH REGULAR PIPING 


Smoke consuming coal grates. Double the radiation of 


other furnaces. 
Heats with about half of the coal. 
Also burns large, rough wood without splitting. 
Double doors 16x16 inches 
Wood at present coal prices is worth, when burned in Bovee Fur- 
naces, $15.00 per cord. 
Bave 40 per cent in cost and 40 per cent of fuel. 
Write for detailed information. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 West 8th St., 


eee HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
ails With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


re -o- Keeps every room delightfully comfortable in the coldest weather. Burns 
se little coal or wocd. Is thoroughly durable and reliable. Installed in 
one day. No pipes in the cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables 
Send for copy of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort’’, describing the NEW IDEA 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 666 Whitesboro St. UTICA, NEW YORK 





Bovee Compound 
Radiator 
Pipeless Furnace 


Waterloo, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 1, 1922 


HE TEETER BOAR 


When Billy Boy was single—that is 
to say, an only child—you mourned, 
“Now isn’t it heartbreaking to watch 
him, day after day, playing all by him- 
self?” But when Little Brother joined 
the tribe, and, having attained the dig- 
nity of pink rompers, set up in busi- 
ness as a partner for Billy Boy, oh, the 
surprises! 

Instead of playing together amicably, 
as Christian brethren should, Billy Boy 
and Little Brother fought perpetually 
and with great venom, so that you di- 
vided your time between settling dis- 
putes and quelling what the country 
jokers call “wars and rumors of wars.” 
And over and over again you asked, 
“Why has applied science never got 
out an invention to make two urchins 
play together without yelling, ‘No 
fairs!’ or squabbling over which turn 
is whose, or wickedly pulling hair and 
punching noses?” 

To this question, the answer is: Ap- 
plied science long ago devised exactly 
the contrivance needed, and christened 
it the teeter board. Probably no other 
invention since the dawn of history 
has accomplished so much toward the 
maintenance of peace among urchins. 
Slow, rythmic chirrups of ‘Teacher 
taught ’er! Milk and water!” replace 
objurgations threatening battle, mur- 
der and sudden death. There are no 
turns to quarrel about. There are no 
temptations prompting Billy Boy to 
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is to go. More specifically a pipe two 
feet and two inches long and two 
inches thick, with a hole bored near 
each end. Again to be specific, a hole 
three-eights of an inch across and 
bored where it will leave a spare inch 
of pipe beyond it. You pass an ox-bow 
pin thru each of these holes in the pipe 
to keep it firmly in place. 

Now, when you have poured in the 
cement to make a solid mass around 
the foot of each upright, you may 
pause for rest, contemplation, and a 
few ginger snaps. 

Your next problem is the teeter 
board itself. According to instructions 
from 315 Fourth avenue, New York, 
headquarters of Community Service, 
the board must be fourteen feet long, 
ten inches wide, and two inches thick. 
On its under side and at each end, you 
nail a shock-absorber, 
that the regulation Community Service 
shock-absorber is a piece of wood six 
inches wide and of the same thickness 
as the board, and having a length 
equal to the board’s width. Then no 
cruel bumps will afflict Billy Boy and 
Little Brother. 

It remains to provide a pair of cross- 
pieces for the under side of the board 
near its middle. You cut strips of 
wood ten inches long and two inches 
square and nail them on, each placed 
an inch and a quarter from the exact 
middle of the board. 
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TEETER BOARD 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
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The Diagram Above Greatly Simplifies the Construction of the Teeter Board. 


thwart the ambitions of Little Brother, 
or Little Brother to bring to naught 
the inspired enterprises of Billy Boy. 
Where discord reigned of yore coép- 
eration becomes literally the whole 
thing, and lo, all is for the best in the 
least turbulent of all possible back 
yards. 

No doubt you will be inclined to sus- 
pect that perhaps the experts retained 
by community service had your own 
back yard in mind when they devoted 
their attention, the other day, to de- 


signing the ideal teeter board. One 
that works. One that is safe. One 
that lasts. One that suits not only 


back yards but public playgrounds as 
well, 

To produce this work of genius, you 
think first of the foundations. After 
digging two holes, three feet deep and 
about ten inches square and a foot and 
a half apart from center to center, you 
make ready a preparation of cement, 
for which the recipe runs thus: Take 
a shovelful of Portland cement, two 
shovelfuls of sand, and four shovelfuls 
of gravel, and mix with water. 

You pour a little of the mixture into 
the holes. Then in each hole you 
plant a wooden upright five inches 
Square and five and a half feet tall, 
with two-inch holes bored thru it four 
inches from the top. 





A lot depends | 


on the care with which you put the | 


wooden uprights in place. They must 
be exactly plumb, and the two-inch 


holes bored thru them near the top | 
must exactly face each other, as thru | 


those two-inch holes a galvanized pipe 


When the concrete has hardened 
completely, you put the board into po- 
sition on the galvanized pipe. Beauti- 
ful! <A faultless fit! The crosspieces, 
with a gap of two and a half inches 


between them let the pipe thru to a | 


nicety. 

But have you finished quite? 
the board is to be taken indoors at 
nightfall. Otherwise, you provide your- 
self with a piece of sheet iron a foot 
and a half long, ten inches wide and an 
eighth of an inch thick, and screw it 
into the under side of board across 
the pipe and cross-pieces. That will 
effectually prevent slipping, no matter 
how violent the 
Boy, or Little Brother, and of the “‘can- 
dlestick”—namely, yourself. — Rollin 
Lynde Hartt. 

IRIS LIST 

Irish may be put out in either spring or 
fall. The following is a list of tall beard- 
ed irises of exceptional beauty—some ex- 
pensive, others moderate in price. 
list is furnished by the Des Moines Garden 
Club: 

Florentina—pearl. 

Kochi—rich claret-purple. 

Dawn—pale yellow. 

Aurea—yellow. 

Fairy—white, delicately marked blue. 

Rhein Nixe—white standards, purple 
falls. . 

Quaker Lady—a blend. 

Afterglow—blend. 

Archeveque—plum-purple. 

Edoward Michel—claret. 





Lohengrin—mauve. 

Pallida Dalmatica—bluish lavender. 
Lord of June—blue bi-color. 

Lent A. Williamson—purple and violet. 


Has received the highest rating of all 


irises. 


remembering | 





Yes, if | 


enthusiasm of Billy | 


The | 
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So extra delicious 
With fresh fruits 


No other food has such an appeal on a hot day as Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes! They win fickle appetites, they satisfy hungry 
folks! As an extra-summer taste thrill, eat Kellogg’s with the 
luscious fresh fruit now in season. Such a diet is not only ideal 
from a health standpoint, but it is refreshing! 


You can eat Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
liberally at any meal because they digest 
easily. Let the children have all they want, 


Insist upon Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in 
the RED and GREEN package that bears 
the signature of W. K. Kellogg, origi- 
nator of Corn Flakes, None are genuine 
without it! 














Also makers of 
KELLOGG’S 
KRUMBLES 





and 
KELLOGG'’S 
BRAN, cooked 
and krumbled 



































—on Stoves, Ranges 
a, and Furnaces 
'h| Send today for the new Kala> 
<4) mazoo Catalog that tells all about 
Pour Special 21st Anniversary 
(}) Offer quoting money saving direct 
H | to you prices from manufacturers. 
See new designs—blue and gray 
hs porcelain enamel ranges, 
b heaters, furnaces, etc. 
30 days’ trial. Cash 
oreasy payments. 24- 
if hour shipments. Pipe- 
i j less Furnaces, $52.95 and up. 
ed Money back guarantee. 
Ask for Catalog Ne. 116 
= Kalam.zoo Stove Company | 
’ Kala | 





When You DEXT ER DOUBLE 
Get YOUR TUB 
This remarkable machine actually cuts your washing time 
intwo. It has complete washing gearing in both tubs. 
It washes—rinses—wrings by power, at the same 
time, and makes soiled clothes beautifully clean without 
hand rubbing or boiling 
Dexter ‘Double Tub” is the quickest, handiest, most 
practical household washer ever invented. It does the 
weekly washing for a large family in about an hour, 
without muss, fuss, splash or hard work. 

whl The new low price puts 

it within reach of am 

home. For use wit 
any gasoline engine, or 
complete with , 
motor if desired. 


Ilbustrated booklet dea- 
the DEXTER 


mazoo, Mich. 


ie YAU 
wakes Direct to You" 











5¢ A DAY * 
















for 90 Fainy days 


4s the p11CeC Of a 


ceune FISH BRAND | | 


REF LEX SLICKER 
On to keep dr. | 
Only & +.50 on the job ROWER Ss 
A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON } i 
“15H BRNO 












Let us send you a free, in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Radio ia the Country”; also our 
catalog of standard, reliable 
Radio apparatus—the kind that 
doesn't disappoint. For over 60 
years we have manufactured and 
distributed telephone and electrical 
equipment and have been one of the 
: Y)? + T-ading Radio houses since the beginning 
of Radi We handle only reliable apparatus. Get 
before you buy. Branch Worchouse, Mason City, Iowa 


Free Radio Book $740", sattloe sent on reanets 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 


357 Broedway « Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Except when announcement is made to 
Lessons are as they were made origins 
sionally be made necessary 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 
By HENRY WALLACE 


» contrary 
ally ry Wallace 
by additions to the lesson text I 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repre- 
‘ duced by any other paper unti] special written permission has been obtained. 
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these expositions of the Sabbath School 
with such slight cr snges as may ocea- 
is statement may not ways apply to 

















Teaching the Law of God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 10, 1922. Nehemiah, 
8:1-3, 5, 6, 8-12.) 


“And all the people gathered them- 
selves one man into the 
broad place that was before the water 
gate; and they spake Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of the law of 
Moses, which Jehovah had commanded 
to Israel. 2) And Ezra the priest 
brought the law before the assembly, 
both men and women, that 
could hear with understanding, upon 
the first day of the seventh month. (3) 
And he read therein before the broad 
place that was before the water gate 


together as 


unto 


and all 


from early morning until mid-day, in 
the presence of the men and the wo- 
men, and of those that could under- 
stand; and the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law. (5) And Ezra opened the 


book in the presence of all the people 
(for he was above all the people); and 
when he opened it, all the people stood 
up. (6) And Ezra blessed Jehovah, the 
great God, and all the an- 
swered, Amen, Amen, with the lifting 


people 


up of their hands; and they bowed 
their heads, and worshiped Jehovah 
with their faces to the ground. 

“And they read in the book, in the 
law of God, distinctly; and they gave 


the sense, so that they understood the 
reading. (9) And Nehemiah, who was 
the governor, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe, and the Levites that taught the 
people, said unto all the This 
day is holy unto Jehovah your God; 
mourn not, nor weep. For all the peo- 
ple wept, when they heard the words 
of the law. (10) Then he said to them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and him for 
whom nothing is prepared; for this day 
neither be ye 


people, 


send portions to 
is holy unto our Lord 
grieved; for the joy of Jehovah is your 
strength. (11) So the stilled 
all the people, saying, Hold your peace, 
for the holy; neither be ye 
grieved. (12) And all the people went 
their way to eat, and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words 
that 


Levites 


day is 


were declared unto them.” 

The revival at Jerusalem was now in 
order, as it always is after people have 
been hard at work in a good cause, and 


have been working heartily together, 
and it will be deep and widespread in 
the proportion that prayer has been 
mixed with the work. It is, none the 
less, the work of the Holy Spirit, from 
whom comes the mind to work and 
work together. 

Nor is it any less the work of the 
Holy Spirit because the work is, hu- 
manly speaking, the result of the la- 


bors of an active, sagacious, energetic 
leader and like Nehemiah. 
Great moral reforms, religious and sec- 
ular, have always a strong. true man 
for a nucleus, a whom the Lord 
has been training for the work for from 
twenty-five to fifty vears. So wide are 


organizer 


man 


His plans that He always has a man 
prepared by previous training for his 


So it was at Jerusalem 
at its great revival. Apparently the re- 
vival began with the “And all 
the people red themselves togeth- 
eras one man into the broad place that 
was the water and they 
spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the 
book of the law of Moses, which Jeho- 
vah had commanded to 

Ezra had been at work a good many 
years in teaching the people the law of 
Moses, of which he the most 


appointed part 


people 


gathe 


before gate: 


+ 99 
Israel 


was 


learned, devout and able exponent of 
his day, or perhaps of any day, and the 


i 
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people had discovered, to their sur- 
prise, that Moses had commanded that 
this law should be read every seventh 


year at the feast of the tabernacles. 
When delivering the law in the first 
place unto the priests and elders, 


Moses had commanded them, saying: 
“At the end of every years, in 
the set time of the year of release (that 
is, the year in which the land was to 
lie idle) in the feast of tabernacles, 
when all Israel is come to appear be- 
fore Jehovah thy God in the place 
which he shall choose, thou shalt read 
this law before all Israel in their hear- 
ing. Assembie the people, the men | 
and the women and the little ones, and 
the sojourner that is within thy gates, 
that they may hear, and that they may 
learn, and fear Jehovah your God, and 
observe to do all the words of this 
law.” (Deuteronomy, 31:10-11.) It ap- 
pears that this solemn regulation had 
been overlooked. “For since the days 
of Joshua the son of Nun had not the 
children of Israel done so.” (Verse 
17.) This can not mean that they had 
never kept the feast of tabernacles, 
because they had kept it, (II Chroni- | 
cles, 8:13; Ezra, 3:4), but they had not 
kept it in this fashion; that is, by read- 
ing the law and making it a time of 
great rejoicing. j 
In the seventh month came the chil- | 
| 


seven 





dren of Israel from all the cities round 


about, with the priests, and Levites, 


and porters, and singers (Nehemiah, 
7:73), to observe once more this an- 
cient feast of tabernacles, and now for 
the first time since Nehemiah’s return, 
Ezra the priest appears. He does not 
appear to have been active in the 
building of the wall; that was not the 
work for which the Lord had prepared 
him. He was the scribe, the doctor of 
divinity, the restorer of the law, and 
we find him upon his pulpit of wood, 
which seems to have been a tower cap- 
able of holding fourteen men, elevated 
above the mass of the people, in a pub- 
lic place, reading from sun-up until 
mid-day, taking a whole forenoon for 


it, to the men and women and those 
who could understand; and, further 
than that, “the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law.” Whether in ancient or modern 
times, when the ears of the people are 
attentive unto the book of the law, 


when they are hungry for the Word, 
and they read it, not in a formal way 
nor as a duty or task, but to find out 
the will of the Lord, to hear what the 
Lord will say, we may expect great 
things in the way of revival and prac- 
tical reforms. And when the people, as 
in this case, say, “Amen, amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands,” and with 
bowed heads worship the Lord, there 
is good work being done. 

Now, mind you, Ezra did not take a 
text as a motto or starting place fora 
lot of theories of his own or doctrines 
of human reason, however sound and 
good, but he read in the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and caused the people to un- 
derstand. ‘And they read in the book, 
in the law of God, distinctly; and they 
gave the sense, so that they under- 
stood the reading’’—that is, Ezra and 
the thirteen assistants that were with 
him. Ezra was an expository preacher, 
and hence his words came to him as 
the word of the Lord. Had he deliv- 
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ered his own opinions or conclusions, 
they might have believed him and said 
it was all right; but in reading the law 
and giving the sense, the word came to 
them not as the word of Ezra, but as 
the word of the Lord Himself. Men 
may respect the words of a preacher, 
they may admire his eloquence, his 
grace of style and pulpit oratory; but 
when the will of the Lord is revealed 
to them, they will either bow in sub 
mission or else they will rebel. The 
great weakness of much of the preach- 
ing in these times is because it is not 
Ezra-like, expository, in which the 
preacher is kept in the background and 
the word of the Lord itself brought to 
bear upon the conscience. 

There was an evident disposition on 
the part of the people to make this 
feast of tabernacles a day of sorrow 
and weeping, such, in fact, as we might 
at first sight expect from two such 
austere reformers as Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. We find that they joined to 
gether in checking an unseasonable 
burst of penitence. These stern, stout 
hearts evidently regarded the flood of 
tears as a sign of weakness rather 
than reviving strength. It was manly, 
exuberant energy that was needed at 
this time, so they said: “This day is 
holy unto Jehovah your God; mourn 
not, nor weep.” Keep the feast in the 
old-time spirit which Moses command- 
ed; a feast of gladness and joy. After 
they had listened to the word of God 
from sunrise (about six o’clock in the 
morning) until twelve o’clock noon, 
they said to the people: “Go your way, 
eat the fat, drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is 
prepared; for this day is holy unto our 
Lord; neither be ye grieved, for the 
joy of Jehovah is your strength.” 

The lesson is not a bad one for these 
modern times. The modern church is 
cursed by too much folly and hilarity 
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on the one hand and too much long- 
facedness on the other. No people on 
the face of the earth should be so thor- 
oly joyful as Christians. If they will 
but study the Word until they grasp 
the exceeding breadth of the command- 
ment and the large and joyous liberty 
that is permitted and enjoined upon 
the children of God, they will see the 
folly of frivolity and hilarity on the 
one hand, and long-facedness on the 
other. In all this counsel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah were in entire accord with 
the spirit of this festival. It was the 
great “harvest home” of the year. It 
was kept in booths of green branches 
of trees, a day of gladness and rejoic- 
ing; and He who of all others best un- 
derstood the nature of this festival en- 
tered most fully into its joyous spirit 
five hundred years afterwards, and 
made the ceremonies connected there- 
with the occasion of one of His most 
joyful and _ far-reaching discourses 
(John, 7:37-39). It would be a blessed 
thing if all our services carried this 
joyful spirit that was so distinguished 
a feature of the revival at Jerusalem. 
It would kindle a fire in all our church- 
es, to which the benumbed and chilled 
children of the world, who live in the 
light of a Christian land not knowing 
the joy of Christianity, could come for 
comfort, warmth and life. 

Is it not entirely reasonable that we 
should expect, not many moons hence, 
a revival in the United States similar 
to that which occurred at Jerusalem in 
the days of Nehemiah? The condi- 
tions are strikingly similar. For some 
time Nehemiah had been diligently 
prosecuting various reforms. He had 
enforced the duty of building the wall 
of the city, which the people, under 
various pretexts, had neglected for 
‘many years. He had put a stop to mar- 
riages with idolaters. He had rigidly 
enforced Sabbath observance, shutting 
the gates against seventh-day traders. 
He had gone so far as to drive out of 
the city the corrupt son of the high 
priest, the son-in-law of his enemy, 
Sanballat. After all this was done, the 
people were ready to hear the word of 
the Lord. 

We, too, have been cleaning house, 
or, rather, have made a beginning at it. 
We have begun in high places; have 
brought to light the iniquities of the 
men who have been wasting in riotous 
living and in wild speculation the 
funds of the widows and the orphans. 
We have been bringing to light the 
robberies that have been perpetrated 
by the great corporations, the theft of 
franchises thru the bribery of jurors 
in our great cities. All this is simply 
the beginning. Now that the attention 
of the public has been directed to the 
wrongs and abuses that have prevailed 
and to the vast sums which they have 
been obliged to pay in the way of tax- 
es as a penalty for failure to discharge 
their duty as citizens, they will demand 
righteous dealing in all lines, from the 
management of the insurance company 
or railroad company down to city gov- 
ernments and county officials and 
township trustees. When this work 
has been done, when the great public 
begins to see that “righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,” and that “sin is a re- 
proach to any people,” and that the 
standard of righteousness is the law 
of the Lord, and that men can ont be 
trusted who act thru mere expediency, 
they will begin to realize the necessity 
for a purer life, such as can come only 
thru a revival of old-fashioned religion 
and old-fashioned honesty. 


SYRUP FROM SWEET CORN STALKS 
Production of table syrups of high qual- 
ity and value from sweet corn stalks, now 
@® waste on 20,000 acres of Minnesota 
farms supplying commercial canneries, is 
predicted in the second year of operation 
of a newly equipped special investigational 
laboratory now operating at a 
Wells 
the direction of the University of Minne- 
Sota division of agricultural biochemistry. 
Addition of a new glass lined vacuum pan 
iS expected to aid materially in the solu- 
tion of the problem Cooking the syrup 
at high temperatures under reduced pres- 
Sure is expected to yield a product of ex- 
cellent table quality ana mild flavor. 
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STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & @o. 

















Why OP Mistah Buzzard Has 
a Bald Head 


Or Mistah Buzzard’s grandfather, away 
back when the world was young, had 
feathers on his head, of which he was very 
proud, but he was more proud of his big, 
strong wings, and spent most of his time 
sailing around way up high, and minding 
his own business. 


“Ol’ King Eagle was ve'y fierce and ve'y 
strong, jes’ like Brer Eagle, whom yo’ all 
know, is today. He was jealous, was ol’ 
King Eagle, as he watched Gran’daddy 
3uzzard sailing ’round and ’round up in 
the sky, ’cause he been taking notice that 
all the other birds done be watching Gran’- 
daddy Buzzard with adm’ration shining in 
their eyes. One day he hear li'l’ Mistah 
Sparrer say he wished he could fly like 
Gran’daddy Buzzard. Ol’ King Eagle he 
flare up right away. 

“ ‘Pooh!’ say ol’ King Eagle. ‘That no 
count Buzzard can’t fly!’ 

‘Til’ Mistah Sparrer was sitting snug 
and safe in the middle of a thorn-tree, and 
he was right pert and sassy. Yes, suh, he 
cert’nly was right pert and sassy, for he 
up and hoiler out: 

‘“ ‘He can beat yo’ flying any day, even 
if yo’ are the king!’ 

“Yes, suh, that’s jes’ what he done hol- 
ler right out. A lot of the other birds 
heard him and ol’ King Eagle he knew he 
jes’ have to make sassy li'l’ Mistah Spar- 
rer swallow his own words. Pretty soon 
Gran’daddy Buzzard come sailing down 
and light on the ol’ daid tree where he al- 
Ways sit. Ol’ King Eagle he come over 
and say they have a race to see who can 
fly the highest. Gran'’daddy Buzzard doan 
know nothing about what sassy li'l’ Mistah 
Sparrer done say, but he willing to ‘blige 
ol’ King Iagle, and anyhow he doan want 
trouble nohow, so he say he willing 

“Ev’body come to see that race, ev'y- 
body what can fly or walk or creep. Ol 
King Eagle, he order his cousins, Brer 
Redtail the Hawk and Brer Falcon, to go 
‘long with him, but what fo’ nobody know. 
By and by they start, ol’ King Eagle, Brer 
Redtail, Brer Faleon, and Gran'daddy 
Buzzard. They go ‘round and ‘round, up 
and up in the blue, blue sky, ‘til ev’ ybody 
grow dizzy jes’ looking at ’em ‘Round 
and ‘round, up and up they climb and 
climb ‘til they nothing more’n specks, and 
then pretty soon they go clear out of sight. 
Yes, suh, they fly so high nobody see ‘em 
fo’ a long, long time. 

“People getting tired of waiting when 
sharp-eyed, sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer 
shout: ‘Here they come!’ Sure ‘nuff li'l’ 
Mistah Sparrer is right Way up in the 
blue, blue sky were some li'l’ specks. They 


grew bigger and bigger Then someone 
discovered that there were only three. 
Yes, suh, there were only three. Pretty 


s00n ol’ King Eagle dropped down to earth 
and he was clean beat out, was ol King 
Eagle. So was Brer Redtajl and so was 
3rer Falcon. Yo’ never did see three 
people mo’ beat out than they were 

“*Where's Mistah Buzzard?" shouted 
ev'’body together. 

“Ol King Eagle he bend his haid down 
and drop his wings and breathe mighty 
hard. Bimeby, he say, ‘Ah beat that no 
‘count Buzzard so bad he ashamed of his- 
self and fly away.’ That's what ol’ King 
Eagle say, and his cousins, Brer Red- 
tail and Brer Falcon, they nod their heads 
and say it jes’ so. 

“Ev'’body mighty disappointed in Gran'- 
daddy Buzzard, and they ‘low ol’ King 
Eagle was right and that Gran'’daddy 
Buzzard was no ’count, jes’ like ol’ King 
Eagle say. Jes’ while they all talking 
about it and getting ready to go home, 
sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer he holler out: 
‘Here he come now!’ Ev'body look up, 
and sho’ ‘nuff there come Gran'daddy 
Buzzard, sailing down and down and down 
right into the midst of ’em. He doan 
seem the least bit tired, and smile jes’ 
like he always do when he been taking a 
li'l’ pleasuring. LEv'’y one begin to hoot at 
him ‘til sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer, sitting 
safe in the thorn-tree, holler: 

“ ‘What's the matter with yo’ 
Mistah Buzzard?’ 

“Ev’ybody crowded ’round Gran'daddy 
Buzzard to look. Sho’ ‘nuff, he hadn’t 
got a feather left on his haid. No, suh, 
not so much as one li'l’ feather! Yo’ see, 
he done fly so high he get too close to 
the sun, and it sco’ch ’em all off. 

“When ol’ King Eagle see that, he for- 
get all about how tired he is, and he jes’ 
sneak off while ev’ybody trying to shake 
hands with Gran’daddy Buzzard all at 
once. Brer Redtail and Brer Falcon they 
sneak off after ol’ King Eagle, for ev’y- 
body know by that time they been telling 
a lie to save their cousin, ol’ King Eagle. 

“And ever since that day when Gran’- 
daddy Buzzard beat ol’ King Eagle, mah 
family has had bald haids,”’ concluded Or 
Mistah Buzzard, proudly. 

(The story for next weeks tells how 
Hooty the Owl got even.) 
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| THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department 
i) be cheerfully answered 


poultry w 


CO a 


Questions relating to 








The Dull Season 


This is the ith 
poultry journals which corresponds to 
the of the 
newspapers. It hardest 
the 
Mites, 


tinue 


the season of year w 
daily 


of 


about. 


sea serpent season 
time 


to talk 


is the 
year to find subject 


lice and kindred parasites con 
to thrive and get in from twelve 
to twenty-four hours’ work each day, 


but the subject of dealing with them 
has grown threadbare and is not inter- 
little 


so the 


esting dog-day reading. It is a 
early for the general fall topics, 
poultry papers fall back on the annual 
upon his 
inter- 


topic of lecturing the farmer 
general disregard of the poultry 
est. Wonder is expressed at the farm- 
er’s disregard of own interests in 
neglecting his poultry and his poultry 
yards. 

One would suppose 
average poultry 


his 


from reading the 
journal that there was 


nothing to prevent the average farmer 
from keeping up a flock of chickens 
that would be a credit to a fancier, and 


securing from them a fine balance to 
his bank account every year. He is 
generally accredited with stolid indif 
ference to his own interest in not giv 
ing more attention to his flock 

The average farmer does not grow a 
garden that compares favorably either 
in appearance or in market returns 
with that of the market gardener. The 
average farmer does not produce pure- 


bred cattle or hogs that can compete 
for the ribbons in the show ring with 
the breeder who makes the develop- 
ment of fine stock his chief interest 
Nor do the prices the average farmer 
secures in the auction ring at all com 
pare with those secured by the spe 
cialist. Each specialized interest con 
nected with agriculture is always lam- 
basting the farmer that he does not 


give more attention to that special in- 
terest. Why not the farmer take 
to heart the unanswerable arguments 
which all these interests bring to bear? 
Is it stolid indifference? No. It is lack 
of time. 

Farming with the average farmer is 
his occupation. Growing poultry, like 
gardening, like breeding fine stock, 
only an incident of his vocation. They 
are side lines to which he must per- 
force give some attention In March 
the farmer has to begin his prepara- 
tions for the spring seeding. Then, 
as soon as the ground permits, seeding 
to wheat and oats and seeding down to 
grass begins. He in the field from 
ten to fourteen hours a day. Seeding 
time is followed without a day’s inter 
mission with preparations for corn, and 
this in the same quick succession with 
planting. No has the planter 
stopped than the harrow and cultivator 
must start. Corn cultivation is not 
finished when the hay harvest begins 
to crowd, and quick on the heels of hay 


does 


is 


is 


sooner 


harvest follows the grain harvest. Then 
stacking and threshing, and so on, 
from March till October there are ten 
to fourteen hours a day in the field, 
and the attention given to the garden 
to the poultry, and to the stock is 
snatched from the early morning 
hours, the twilight of evenings, and 
rainy days that interfere with general 


field work. If these things were taken 


into account, it would explain a great 
many things that seem unexplainable 
to the poultry journals. There is no 
doubt that a specialized interest gets 
better returns from that interest than 
does the farmer who makes of it only 
one of many interests. It is probably 
just as well that this is so, for other- 
wise specializing would probably be 
overdone. Poultry craft bears testi- 
mony that in proportion as poultry 


keeping is made profitable by the gen- 
eral farmers in any locality it becomes 
unprofitable to the specialist. 





The Early Molt 


The following on the subject of molt- 
ing is taken from a report of the man- 
ager of the poultry department of the 


Ontario experiment farm: 
“Every effort was made to shorten 
the molting period, which is really one 


and gratifying suc- 
The following treat- 
ment was adopted. During the first 
week in July the sending out of eggs 
for hatching purposes had ceased, and 
the breeding pens were broken up, the 
male birds being removed to a build- 
ing with small pens and limited runs. 
The hens were allowed to run in small 
fields in the rear of the poultry build- 


of non-production, 
cess was attained. 


ings. During the first two or three 
weeks in July their rations were re- 
duced one-half, the mash being fed 
only once per week, and one-half in 
quantity. At the end of July the full 
rations were resumed, and the mash 


was fed three times per week, but was 
mixed with cold instead of hot water. 


“As it was not convenient or desir- 
able to feed cut bone during the hot 
weather of August, a preparation of 
meat was mixed in the mash, in the 
proportion of three to five pounds per 
hundred hens. The half rations were 
one-half pound of wheat or buckwheat 
to every fifteen hens of the Mediter- 
ranean classes, and to every twenty 
hens of the heavier breeds. When 
buckwheat is used in summer, it is 
better to mix oats with it. The half 
ration of mash was fed in the same 
proportions. Bran was used as a part 
of the mash. 

“The full ration of mash was com- 
posed of coarsely ground oats, two 
parts; shorts, one part; corn meal, one 
part, with the prepared meat in quan- 
tity of one pound to every fifteen or 


twenty hens. Pure water for drink was 
always at hand. The fields furnished 
clover and grass. The 
treatment was the shedding of the old 
feathers and thé appearance of new 
By the end of September or the 


response to this 


ones. 
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first week in October, some much earli- 
er, the hens were over their molt and 
looking remarkably well. From the re- 
sults obtained and observation during 
the molt, it seemed as if it were pos- 
sible to shorten the season of non-pro- 
duction to a still greater extent. One 
result in the shortening of the rations 
was to at once reduce the egg produc- 
tion to almost, nothing.” 

Dr. N. W. Sanborn, a recognized 
authority, in his work on “Poultry Dis- 
eases,” says of the molting period: 

“So many birds pass thru the molt- 
ing process with difficulty, if not dis- 
that it is well to call attention to 
it. A molting hen is easily fattened. 
Hence, at this period, feed lightly of 
those foods which produce fat. Corn, 
corn meal, middlings, potatoes, must 
be used quite sparingly. Increase the 
amount of green bone, bran and skim- 
milk. A run in a field of clover will be 
a help. Do not try to hasten the time 
of the molt by keeping in a warm pen 
or by feeding cottonseed or linseed 
meal. Keep all males by themselves 
during the molting season. The hens 
should be sheltered from storms or 
cold rains. The ideal place for a run is 
an apple orchard where, in addition to 
the grass, may be found insects in fall- 
en fruit, etc. Birds should go into the 
molt not fat, free from lice and with 
no red mites in the house.” 


ease, 





Balanced Rations 

A subscriber writes 

“T have been feeding my chickens a 
balanced ration recommended by 
the experiment station, and yet they 
have been troubled more or less with 
leg w What can be the mat- 
ter 

The there 
been enough mineral matter 
The 
not provide for a large enough supply 
of making material. When the 
chicks are on the range, or have extra 
mineral matter provided for them there 
not this trouble. We suggest that 
you add 10 per cent of mineral matter 


as 


eakness. 
with 


> 


them? 


chances are that has not 


in the ra- 


tion. average balanced ration does 


bone 


is 


to the ration or put boxes of ground 
bone and charcoal where the chicks 
can get it. They do not find these ele- 
ments as palatable as grain, and it 


may be necessary to give it in a mash, 








Butter Profite and Losses 


August butter extras at Chicago av- 
eraged around 33.5 cents, or about a 
cent lower than in July. Ordinarily but- 
ter in August averages nearly a cent 
higher than in July. The late summer 
weakness is evidently due in part to the 





With feed prices at their present 
level, Chicago milk in August of 1922 


cost about $1.50 per hundredweight to 
produce, delivered at the country bot- 
tling plant. The actual price was pre- 
sumably a little over $2 a hundred- 














When in Des Moines 


Let us show you the new Hawkeye 
Cords—Come and see how lIowa’s 
best known tires are made. 


Hawkeye Road Hook 


Non-Skid—lowa’s Best Known Tires 


Hawkeye Trail Tread 


Oversize Non-Skid—Hawkeye Bui:t 








NEW LOW LIST PRICES 


HAWKEYE 
Trail Tread Non- Skid 
$ 8.95 

9.95 
16.50 
19.00 
19.20 
19.60 
19.90 
24.00 
24.50 
25.00 
25.50 
26.00 
31.00 
32.00 


HAWKEYE 
Road Hook Non-Skid 
30x3 .. 
30x34 
3ix4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x44 
33x44 
34x4} 
35x44 
36x44 
33xS... 
35x5 


32x44 
33x44 
34x44 
35x44 
36x44 
33x5 

35x5 


HAWKEYE EXTRAHEAVY GREY TUBES 
$4.50 


4.65 


30x3 
30x34 


$2.00 
2.25 
3.00 
3.25 
3.35 
3.50 


32x4) 
3x4) 
34x44 
35x44 
36x44 
33x5 
35x5 


INSIST ON HAWKEYE QUALITY 
Every Hawkeye built tire carries an unlim- 
ited mileage guaranty against faulty work 
manship or material. The good qualities of 
these tires are built in—not tacked on. 





See your dealer or order direct. 
We prepay delivery at above prices. 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co. 


215 E. Third St. Des Moines, lowa 








WINTER WHEAT 


A. B. SCHENCK, 


High quality weed at 
a fair price. Send for 
prices and samples. | 
ALGONA. IOWA 


LS MITES IN HEN-HOUSES 





Guaranteed and highly recom- 
mended. Write for Circulars. 


Carbolineum Wood Preservin: 
Dept. 166 Milwaukee, We 
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fact that pastures have been so produc- | weight. The Chicago milk producers, PPRAPPDAPRAL AALS 
tive the latter part of the summer. altho they may not realize it, are mak- 
With corn at 62 cents a bushel, oats ing a better profit than most other Pul ets- oc} cere Is 
at 30 cents a bushel, bran at $17 a ton, farmers. In a very limited way, they 
oil meal at $45 a ton, and cottonseed have been able to apply somewhat the 12 TO 14 WEEKS OLD 
meal at $44 a ton at central markets; | same principles as union labor has | White and Brown Leghorns, healthy, from trap 
. Se: é el ‘ nested high producers—#18.00 per dozen on approva 
with hay at $10 a ton on the farm and used so successfully. Act quickly. Order from this adv. 
labor at 22 cents an hour, the cost of The dairy situation now demands Also 150 Yearling Hens 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- that the dairy propagandists put most Irving King & Sons, lowa City, lowa 
cago extra basis was 27 cents fdr the of their energy on telling city people gra oS % 
month of August, 1922. The actual av- what good foods buttermilk and cheese SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
rage tire : aran oO Fr Par ar ‘ ‘ ; 7 Top notch, big type, heavy t , boc 
erage price was around 33.5 cents for are, and not at all on telling the farm- | ene-helt grins: ‘ coon winds’ ot aneo = ig et 
the month of August, or a profit of 6.5 | ers how profitable dairying is. Soon- | birds at $4.00 each, Shipped on approval. 
sais sae ; ee . | MKS. EDW. BEKANEK, Solon, Iowa. 
cents a pound Butter producers are | er or later there will be an overpro- = : = - ——— 
unquestionably faring better. than the | duction in dairy products, as is now | Highest Prices Paid pr Bag _ a 
: ; ; : nds lV 
grain farmers at the present time the case with hogs. | Poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
square deal always. C. E. MeNEILL & CO., °25 
1908 1909 {910 i9il igi2 i913 1914 {915 i916 I9I7 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Illinots 
DOGS. 
Sot Gerin Re A PRR rrmrmrrmrmnrmw > wre 
BOOK ON 
© 
é DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free te any address by 
America’s the Author 
are ae Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medisines} 129 W. 24th St., New York 
















































































German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm meine rs. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 
w. R. Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
Bae TIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 

PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Service Bureau 




















The Segrice Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
WaRacesa Farmer Service.Certiticates. The certifi- 
cates are @ssued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Men®ers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 











Five-Year Accident and Health 
Insurance Policies 


We have had a number of complaints 
from our subscribers with regard to a 
five-year policy written by one of the 
Iowa accident and health insurance 
companies, the company refusing to ac- 
cept cancellation without receiving 
what practically amounts to an addi- 
tional year’s premium. The policy it- 
self states the requirements, but it 
does not seem to be generally under- 
stood by those taking the policy that 
this requirement exists. They find it 
out when they ask the cancellation of 
the policy, as the company insists that 
they either pay the additional premium 
the policy calls for or stand suit for 
the collection. The suit can be en- 
tered by the company at Des Moines, 
its home office, which makes it expen- 
sive for the man who wants to fight it. 
Under the terms of the policy, the 
chances seem to be all in favor of the 
company being able to collect. 

Most accident and health insurance 
companies write only one-year poli- 
cies, and they are cancellable at the 
end of the year, or continue in force 
as long as the yearly premium is paid. 

Our advice to our readers in taking 
out insurance is to read the applica- 
tion carefully, and know what they are 
signing, as it is the written application 
you sign that counts, and not the rep- 
resentations of the solicitor. Care in 
this will save a lot of trouble. 


On Guarantees 


The watch was guaranteed for twen- 





(21) 1025 











ty-five years but it ran just three days. | 


And even tho the guarantee said that | 


the money would be sent back if the 
buyer returned the watch inside of 


ten days, one of our Iowa Service Bu- 


reau members is still waiting for his | 


money 

We persuaded the company to pay 
back all but $2.50 of the $10.95 the 
watch cost, but by that time the sub- 
scriber was mad clear thru and he 
wouldn’t accept. The company re- 
fused to make any further concessions 
and there the matter stands. 


The incident reminds us of a piece | 


of bad judgment of our own some 
years ago. We sent for an article that 
was advertised with the offer of a 


ten-day trial from the mailing date. | 


it didn’t even arrive until after the ten 
days were up. The company was tak- 
ing no chances. 


What it comes back to is that a | 


guarantee means nothing unless there 


is a reliable company behind the guar- | 


antee. The easy way to tell whether 


company will back up its guarantees | 
or not is to see where it is advertised. 


First class papers don’t accept adver- 


‘ > os ’ . | 
tisements from firms that don’t live up | 


to their promises. 


The Other Half of a Partition 
Fence 


“How long may my neighbor delay 
the erection of his half of a partition 
fence, after I put mine in?” writes an 
lowa Service Bureau member. ‘What 
Steps can I take to force him to con- 
Struct his half?” 

If the neighbor refuses to erect his 
half of the fence, the fence viewers 
(the township trustees) can be called 
in. They are empowered to give five 
days’ notice of a hearing. The fence 
viewers will fix the date by which the 
fence must be erected. If it is not done 
within thirty days from that time, the 
adjoining owner may build the fence, 
and the cost must be paid by the party 
responsible. 
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Those lights 
in the train 


Long before the locomotive is coupled to the 


train, you push the button in your berth and the 
light flashes on. Have you ever wondered what 
supplies the current for those Pullman lights ? 
Storage batteries, charged by a generator under 
the car when the train is in motion, furnish the 


current. 


Exide Batteries are used on many of 


the country’s leading railroads. 


In the automobile field the first starting and 


lighting battery was an Exide, and today more 
new cars have Exides than any other battery. 


The pioneer battery for light and power plants 


on farms was an Exide, and a great majority of 
the thousands now in use are rugged, long-last- 


ing Exides. 


Experience in making batteries for all pur- 


poses since the start of the storage battery in- 
dustry is built into the Exide for your car. The 
result is a battery that keeps its power through 
a long life of steady service. Fof real comfort 
and true economy in motoring, get an Exide 
when your present battery must be replaced. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 








FOR YOUR CAR 





Exide 


BATTERIES 
SERVICE STATION 





The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
your present battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
make it is. it will be re- 
paired skillfully and rea- 
sonably If not in your 
telephone book, please 
write us for the address. 








Log Saw 


our OF AND BIGGEST OUTFIT $ 


WITTE ENGINE wor KS 
1530 Oakland Avenu 








Kansas City, Missourt 
1530 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyivanig 
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2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
‘af steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. 
ae el of all 

eels to fit 
any rur mabe 4 wear. 








Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bidz.. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


BAIK @& FKEEKMAN, Patent Attorneys H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


HOG WATERER 


th ree enrtne- be aren — non- freezable. 
mone| @ also have 
Oi. Sursing 7 Tank He atere aad Portabie 
Smokehouses. Write for catalogue and 
Special Introductory Offer 
PIRE TANK HEATER CO. 


em 
139 WN. 7th Street Washingtoa, lowa 











HARVESTER cuts and piles on har- 
er or winrows. Men 

and horse cuts ond ye tee cave Cora 

Binder. Sold in every state. On!y #25 with 


fodder ter Bates ott ottachmes t Testione o»niale and catalog FREE showing 
picture ter. PROCESS HARVEST! +» Salina, Kansad 
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The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes toDe Laval users 


There was never greater need than 
right now for the best separator, one 
which skims cleanest, has greatest 
capacity, turns easiest, requires the 
least care, and produces the most 
perfect product. In all these respects 
the De Laval has no equal. Take 
nothing for granted, simply let it be 
demonstrated to you. See the local 
De Laval agent or address the 
nearest general office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 




















































Pure~ Economical 








feed CAREY-IZED 


SULPHURIZED 
SALT BLOCKS 


the year round 


Protect Livestock—Save Time 
Save Money—Ask Your Dealer 








MARTIN Steel Corn Cribs 


save all your corn from fire, 
gould, rats, weather. Strong,easy 
to erect. Cures corn perfectly. 
Cheaper than wood cribsin long 
run. Last alife-time. Thousands 
in use. FREE Illustrated Book 
shows construction of The Martin 
and how it will make you money. 
Address—MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS cOo.. 


4104 American Bank Buliding. 





Kansas City, Mo. 














Richards 
Anti- 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 


Costs practically 
to your station 





kinds of stock 
nothing to operate. Freight paid 
Write today for full information and prices. 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 


waters all 













ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie a!! kinds of 
Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 


fer our price list 
223 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











~ When “writing ‘to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















ae Dairy 


to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be ct ertull y anewered, 








Our readers are invited 








Young Cow Has Best Chanes for 
Register of Merit 


Register of merit production records 


for the Jersey breed indicate that 
young cows exceed the register of 
merit requirements more than do ma- 
ture cows. A study of 1,497 records 
published in the 1916 volume of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club register 
of merit was made by Prof. J. J. Hoop- 


er, of the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion, who found that the records of 
two-year-old Jerseys exceeded by 44 
per cent their yearly fat requirements 
of 259.5 pounds, while the yearly rec- 
ords of five-year-old cows exceeded the 
requirements of 360 pounds by only 22 
per cent 

In this study, yearlings, with an av- 
erage production of 337.7 pounds of 
fat, exceeded their yearly require- 
ments by 35 per cent. Two-year-olds 
averaged 359.2 pounds of fat, which 
was 44 per cent above register of merit 
requirements. Three-year-olds _ pro- 
duced 399.1 pounds of fat, as an aver- 
age, exceeding their class standard by 
39 per cent. Four-year-olds were 38 
per cent ahead of their class require- 
ments with an average production of 
449.4 pounds of fat. Five-year-olds av- 
eraged 441.5 pounds of fat, an excess 
of 22 per cent. Six-year-olds surpassed 
the cows a year younger by averaging 
460.1 pounds, or about 28 per cent more 
than was necessary to qualify for reg- 
ister of merit standing. 

The age of maximum production ap- 
peared to be seven years, according to 
these records. Cows of this age aver- 
aged 477.1 pounds of fat in a year, 
which was 32 per cent above mature 
requirements. Eight-year-olds  aver- 
aged 461.8 pounds of fat, an excess of 
29 per cent. Altho a smaller number 
of records were available, nine-year- 
old cows averaged practically as well 
as seven-year-olds, with 476.6 pounds 
of fat. A few ten-year-olds showed an 
average of 463.8 pounds of fat, which 
was 28 per cent above mature stan- 
dards. 

The 
registry 


register of merit, or advanced 
requirements, which apply to 
other breeds as well as Jerseys, are 
250.5 pounds of fat in one year for 
heifers two years old and under; 287 
pounds for three-year-olds; 323.5 
pounds for four-year-olds and 360 
pounds for cows five years old and 
over. 

From the data afforded by these rec- 
ords, it appears that the general aver- 
age production of Jerseys is well above 
register of merit standards. It also 
seems that the standard for young 
cows should be raised to some degree, 
to conform to the same basis as the 
mature standards. Under the existing 
standards, a cow three years old or 


younger apparently has a better chance 


of qualifying for the advanced regis- 
try than a fully mature cow. The data 
which Professor Hooper has accumu- 
lated are corroborated by investiga- 
tions which other observers have made 
of the other dairy breeds. 

In the Kentucky study of Jersey rec- 
ords was included also a comparison 
of cows which were not pregnant with 
those which had carried a calf for at 
least 155 days of the test period. Here 
it was found that there was but two 
or three pounds difference in the year- 
ly fat production of open and pregnant 
yearlings and two-year-olds. In the 
three-year-olds, the unbred cows ex- 
ceeded those which were pregnant by 
about 15 pounds. The open cows had 
an advantage of 32 pounds in the four- 
year-olds. In five-year-olds the differ- 


ence was 11 pounds, and in six-year 
olds it was 30 pounds, in favor of the 
unbred cows in both instances. The 


seven-year-old open cows exceeded the 
production of pregnant cows by about 
39 pounds. The difference between 
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—from ONE plant 


WN? need now to pay double for electric light and 
engine power. You can get both from one plant 
at one cost with the Fairbanks-Morse Double- 
Duty Home Light Plant. 

At the same time that this remarkably efficient 
plant is storing up electricity in the battery, the 
engine power also will run individual machines or 
a line shaft driving a number of machines. 


Famous “Z” Engine Used 

The Fairbanks-Morse Plant is simple in design, 
carefully built, easily accessible. 
tention. There are no hidden intricacies. The fa- 
mous “Z” Engine is combined with an equally 
sturdy, dependable generator and a long-lived, 
16-cell, 32-volt storage battery. 

A nation-wide dealer organization assures constant 
maintenance of satisfactory performance from any 
Fairbanks-Morse Product. 


Booklet Sent on Request 
Know all the advantages of this simpler 
plant which combines both electric light 
and engine power. Write for booklet. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers 


Also ask for a Home Water Plant Book. See how 
easily you can have running water in your home. 






























Requires little at- 


SS 


Chicago 


Double Duty 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME LIGHT PLANT 








the two classes of cows was less pro- 
nounced in animals over seven years 
of age, and the margin was but three 
pounds of fat in the case of ten-year- 
olds. 

These records are sufficiently nu- 
merous to afford an accurate idea of 
the relation of pregnancy to milk pro- 
duction. The Jersey cow apparently is 
taxed most heavily by the double func- 
tions of producing milk and develop- 
ing an unborn calf during the period 
when she is from four to eight years of 
age. It seems that a very young cow, 
with the vitality of youth, can support 
the two functions easily. When a cow 
is about four years old, the strain of 
carrying a calf begins to tell upon her 
milk production. When she has ar- 
rived at the age of eight to ten years, 
however, she seems again better able 
to perform the two functions. 

This study indicates that the handi- 
cap of pregnancy should be given con- 
sideration in the valuation of records, 
and the records made by pregnant 
cows are the more significant, particu- 
larly when made between the ages of 
four and eight years. 





Iowa Butter-fat Prices 


Prices paid by the local creameries 
of Iowa during June, the latest month 
for which reports are available, aver- 
aged 37.73 cents per pound of butter- 
fat. This was a Httle more than a 
cent a pound higher than the average 
New York extra butter price for the 
month of 36.61 cents. The June spread 
was more favorable to the producers 
than that of May, when Iowa butter-fat 
prices were but six-tenths of a cent 
above New York extra quotations. The 
average June volume for the Iowa 
creameries was 27,988.9 pounds of fat. 
The average price of Iowa butter sold 
on the New York market was 34.9 
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cents per pound, or one and one-half 
cents below New York extras, indicat 
ing that Iowa creameries may still ef 
fect considerable improvement in their 
product. The average price of Iowa 
butter sold at Chicago was 33.84 cents 
per pound. 





Iowa Dairy Council Exhibit 


The Iowa Dairy Council is sponsor- 
ing an exhibit at Iowa fairs this year 
which demonstrates the food values of 
dairy products. The exhibit includes 
groups of pigs, dogs, chickens and rats 
which have been fed with milk and 
without milk. There are also rats that 
have been fed butter and others that 
have had margarine instead of butter 
The exhibit is worthy of the particular 
attention of every one. The display 
has already been shown at Mason City, 
Fort Dodge and the Iowa State Fair, 
and it will also be sent to the fairs at 
Algona, Marshalltown, Sioux City 
Waterloo. 


and 





Wisconsin Filled Milk Law 
Upheld 


The Wisconsin law prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of filled milk 
within the state has been upheld as 
constitutional by the supreme court of 
Wisconsin. The ruling was made in 
the suit brought by one of the leading 
manufacturers of filled milk products 

According to the opinion of the 
court, filled milk, altho properly brand 
ed, is an exact imitation of genuine 
evaporated milk and is susceptible of 
being sold to the public for genuine at 
the same price, If used as a substitute 
for milk, the public health may be im- 
paired, not because the compounds 
themselves are deleterious but because 
they lack in certain food elements es- 
sential to a well-balanced dietary. 
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The Surplus Beef-Producing 
States 
In his August letter to animal hus- 
bandmen, E. N. Wentworth, of Armour 
& Company, traces the changes in the 
regions of the United 
is directed to the 


beef surplus 
States. Attention 


decline in the average weight of beef | 


carcasses from 570 pounds in 1907 and 
1908 to 503 pounds in 1920 and 1921. 
During the same period the per capita 
consumption of beef fell from 79.7 to 
57.7 pounds. Represented in another 
way, the per capita consumption has 
declined from 14.6 per cent of a car- 
cass in 1907 to 11.4 per cent of a car- 
cass in 1921. 

In addition to the factors of con- 
sumption and weight of carcass, the 
changes in surplus beef-producing cen- 
ters have been affected by the opening 
and developing of ranges and the ex- 
tension of railroads. 

In 1860 there were twenty-two states 
which could be called surplus beef pro- 
ducing states. As nearly as can be de- 
termined, the cattle produced in these 
states were at least half as numer- 
ous as the human population. In the 
states of Oregon, Texas, California and 
Florida the number of cattle produced 
was above two head per capita. 

In 1880 the number of surplus beef- 
producing states had declined to nine- 
teen. There were, however, six states 
which produced more than two head 
of cattle per capita. These states were 
Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Texas. 

3y 1900 the surplus cattle states had 
increased to twenty-three. This was 
during the period of maximum cattle 
production, and seven states, including 
Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, were then producing over three 
head of cattle per capita. In addition 
the states of Nebraska, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and Texas produced cattle at the 
rate of between two and three head 
per capita. 

The increase in population, the de- 
cline of cattle production and the en- 
croachments of farming upon the range 
country are all shown in a 1920 map 
of cattle production in the United 
States. The surplus states had 
creased to eighteen, of which only Wy- 
oming, Nevada and New Mexico could 
claim a cattle production of better 
than three head per capita. South Da- 
kota and Arizona showed a production 
of between two and three head per 
capita. 





Handling Winter Apples 


Cold storage investigations with the 
Jonathan and Grimes’ Golden varieties 
of apples, conducted by the pomology 
section of the Iowa experiment station, 
reveal a number of important facts 
which apple growers should note. 

The Jonathan, which is one of the 
most important winter apples, is sub- 
ject to two bad storage defects, Jona- 
than spot and soft-scald. The Ames 
investigators find that the soft-scald 
may be prevented by aeration, or cir- 
culating the air in the storage room 
by means of small fans. The impor- 
tance of ventilation in storage quar- 
ters for apples is therefore apparent. 

It has also been found that the de- 
velopment of Jonathan spot is depend- 
ent upon the maturity of the apple. 
The late picked apples’ Jonathan-spot 
develops to such an extent that the 
fruit often becomes almost unmarket- 
able toward the end of the storage 
The Ames tests show that 
early picking and immediate storage 
of fruit will almost entirely eliminate 
this trouble. 

Grimes’ Golden is subject to apple 
Scald and also to a_ physiological 
breakdown of tissues. The experiments 
with this variety suggest that the most 
Satisfactory method of handling is to 
pick the apples when they are as near- 
ly mature as possible, store them im- 
mediately and not extend the period in 
cold storage much later than January 
1. The Grimes’ Golden is naturally a 


season. 
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The Lowest Priced 
High Grade Closed Car 


‘680 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


This is the car for the country. 


No new model Chevrolet has ever met with such quick success with 
farmers. It is just what they have long wanted—a high-grade closed 
car at a surprisingly low price. 
Like every other Chevrolet model it offers unmatchable VALUE. 


The high-grade Fisher Body is practical as 
well as handsome. 
plate-glass windows afford clear vision on all 


four sides. 


The extra large, heavy 


The chassis is the Superior Chevrolet with 
that celebrated valve-in-head motor, which 
has been an important factor in giving us 


first place in sales of standard equipped 


automobiles. 


The mammoth rear compartment with locking 


cover contains 14 cu. ft. of space for luggage, 
packages, produce and merchandise of all kinds. 


The upholstery is in gray whipcord 
—wide, comfortable, well-sprung seat 
and back—easily kept clean. Equip- 
ment includes standard three speed 
transmission, vacuum feed, cord tires. 


No matter what car you own or think of buying, 
you owe it to yourself to see this all-weather 


Utility Coupé and COMPARE IT for 





Bev 
A 


FISHER 











Farmers know car value. 
why they are buying this model by the 
thousands. 


value and low mileage costs. 


That is 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
Equipped 


of Low Priced Full 
Automobiles 


§,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
ritories not Adequately Covered 
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mid-season apple and does not lend it- | ever, our correspondent should spray | those which signed the codperative 


self to late storage conditions. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
Grimes, when nearly matured, drops 


very badly from the trees and conse- 
quently must be picked before the 
fruit becomes loose on the stem. 





Downy Mildew of Grapes 
An Iowa correspondent submits a 
sample of grape leaves which are in- 
fected with downy mildew. The disease 
is characterized by brownish spots on 





the upper surfaces of the leaves and 
whitish, powdery deposits on the lower 
surfaces. Infected leaves become dry | 
and brittle. 
The fungus causing downy mildew 
is believed to live thru the winter on 
the old leaves, and it is advisable to 
burn or plow under the leaves this fall 
when the growing season is past. The 
season is now too late for any other | 
control measures, Next spring, how: ' 


these vines with Bordeaux mixture, 
using five pounds of stone lime, five 
pounds of copper sulphate, in fifty gal- 
lons of water. The first application 
should be made just before the 
som buds open and the spray repeated 
at intervals of two weeks. 





Tuberculin Tested in Iowa 


Announcement from the Des Moines 
office of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try states that the state and federal 
appropriations available for tuberculin 
testing in Iowa during the current tfs- 
cal year will care for about 3,000 herds. 
There are now 4,303 herds on the wait- 
ing list to be tested, indicating that 
over 1,000 herds must wait another 
year or until more funds are available. 

According to the plans of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Iowa Com- 
mission of Animal Health, the herds 


blos- | 


| 








agreement prior to December 16, 1921, 
and all dairy herds that are supplying 
cities and towns with milk, provided 
the cities and towns have passed ordi- 
nancés regulating the supply of milk 
and have also applied for such test. 

The summary of testing work in 
Iowa on August 1 showed that 3,520 
herds within the state had passed one 
free test and 1,005 herds were accred- 
ited. The total number of applica- 
tions now on file is 10,202. Winnebago 
county now leads in accredited herds 
with 116. Kossuth, Hamilton and Ma- 
rion counties each have more than 50 
accredited herds. Shelby county has 
538 herds that have passed one free 
test, while Winnebago has 447. Polk 
county has 268 once-tested free herds 
and Kossuth county has 102. 





When the Old Guard wishes to kid itself 
into a good humor, it pretends that it can’t 


distinguish between progressives and 


which will be tested first will include ! _nockers, 
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Save Your Back— 
Save Your Time 











Turn that back-breaking, time-consuming job of scooping 
small grains and ear corn over to the John Deere Portable 


Elevator. 


the job many times faster. 


It will save you all the hard work and will do 


In 3 to 6 minutes’ time the John Deere will elevate the 


biggest load without cracking or wasting the grain. 


John 


Deere elevator equipment makes the harvest season much 
easier on every grain-producing farm. 


The John Deere is an all-steel 
outfit—no wood parts to decay or 


warp—lasts for years. Special 
bridge-trussed construction pre- 
vents sagging. Roller bearings 
lighten the draft. 

It takes only a few minutes to 
move the ele vator from one set- 
ting to another—quickly raised 
and lowered by one man—derrick 


raises and lower: 
easily stored. 


The all-steel wagon 


as the elevator is 
raised and lowered. Quickly and 


dump 
always under perfect control of 


operator. Automatic stop. Grav- 
ity lowers the wagon—no power 
required. 


John Deere Portable Elevators 
are furnished in practically any 
length required for operation with 
team or 3 to 6h. p. engine. In- 
side Cup Elevators and Tubular 
Steel Small Grain Elevators also 
furnished. 


A John Deere Elevator will soon 
pay for itself in the time and 
labor it saves—See it at your 
John Deere dealer’s. 


WRITE FOR FREE ELEVATOR LITERATURE 


Drop a postcard to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and simply ask for free booklet PE 745 


N@=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








N TORPEDO 
ms ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Shores Station 4 
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“Saved Every 
. 

Third Dollar” 
Writes Frank Peterson,Rurad 
Route No. 1, Atalissa lowa. 
Cut your own fence costs 
‘ to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
: We Pay the Freight. 

Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 2% MUNCIE IND. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 








Winter Wheat—Minturki 

Minn. No. 1507, hardy, high ylelding, certified seed. 
$2.00 per bu. Grain bags 50c. Tobias Peterson, 
mM. HR. No. !, Blue Karth, Minnesota. 


%G pure, ¢6.00 bushel, 
a 3 ee sacks free, track Con 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kansas 





TIMOTHY SEED & 


KANRED SEED WHEAT RECLEANED 


and certified ¢1.50 per bu. F. O. B. here, sacks free. 
fred Massure & Son, Redfield, Lowa. 
We are buyers of stripped 


WANTE D: Blue Grass. Sample and 


write. Mitchelhill Seed Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Choice 
Price 


New—1922 
recleaned 
$3.25 per bushel. 
Waukee, lowa 
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THE RATH PACKING Co. 
| WATERLOO, IOWA. 














100 LBS. 
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THE RATH PACKING (0= 
PORK & BEEF PACKERS 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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of our tankage free of 


illustration of a sack and 
hog, the same as above, 
when you go to your feed 
dealer, and wherever you 
see it displayed you will find 
a dealer who has your interests at 
heart. He wants you to get the 
best results from your tankage, and 
the greatest possible profits from 
your hogs—that’s why he sells you 


ahh 
60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


because tests have proved that this 
tankage does the business. 





If you don't know who our dealer 
is in your town, write us and we 
will be glad to send you his name, 
also some other valuable infor 
mation and a sample 





cost. WRITE 


mee} e)-\ 4 
FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 
AND 
i | 

































(FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai] themselves of Mr. Dickersop's expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Home-Made Swinging Log Saw 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“T noticed in a recent issue a re- 
quest for a plan for a swinging log 


saw, and wil! explain a simple plan 
for such an outfit. I have one myself 
and have built five others for neigh- 
bors who wanted them. I use a saw 


50 inches in diameter and the log pull 
roll has a power feed on it, altho most 
of them have the hand feed. With a 
20 horse power steam tractor to fur- 
nish the power and one man to roll the 
logs on the carriage and hold them and 
another to roll up the log to the saw 
and three men to take the wood away, 
I cut 16% cords of blocks in one hour 
and after it was split up it made over 


18 cords. The logs were good, 16 to 20 
inches in diameter and 16 to 18 feet 
long. 

“A rig of this kind can easily be 


made from an old drag saw frame 
which has a self-feed forward and 
back, by simply taking off the saw and 
the high up and down woodwork. Then 
bolt two new heavy posts onto the bot- 
tom with the swinging frame attached 
as shown in the diagram. For anyone 
who wishes such an outfit for his own 
use, however, the hand-feed shown is 
good enough. The log truck is put un- 
der the back end of the log and the 
log roll pulls the log up to the proper 
place.” 

We are certainly very glad to get 
this description and diagram, and the 
outfit looks very practical and busi- 
nesslike. 


Sanitary Outdoor Toilet 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would like some suggestions as 
to the construction of a fly-proof and 
sanitary outdoor toilet. As we do not 
have running water, I suppose that a 
septic tank is out of the question, and 
I want the next best arrangement. At 
present we have a large can in the 
toilet which is hauled out and emp- 
tied when it is full. I do not like the 
idea of an outdoor toilet with a pit, 
as I am afraid of polluting our water 
supply, which is an open well. Would 
something of the order of an indoor 
chemical toilet be satisfactory out- 
doors, especially in cold weather? 
Would like plans for such a toilet or 
the address where I could get them.” 


| 


It is hardly possible to arrange a 
satisfactory septic tank without some 
arrangement for running water to flush 


| the same and to keep the bacterial ac- 


tion going on, A simple water sys- 
tem can be put in at an expense prob- 
ably considerably less than you imag- 
ine it will take, but the septic tank had 
better wait until you are ready to put 
in the water system also. 

There are various satisfactory types 
of fly-proof and sanitary outdoor toi- 


| lets or privies, plans for which can be 








secured free by writing your State 
Board of Health, the U. 8S. Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., or the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The system you are using 
is about as satisfactory as anything, 
providing the building is made fly- 
proof and with self-closing screen door, 
and the refuse is hauled some distance 
into the fields and preferably buried. 





Privies with pits can be made en- 
tirely safe if the pit is made of cement 
and the building is made fly-proof. In 
fact, there is little danger of pollution 
working thru the soil any considerable 
distance, the chief danger being from 
surface water and from flies, Still the 
concrete pit is advisable. A chemical 
closet can be easily arranged out of 
doors, provided the chemical is in a 
pit deep enough to prevent freezing. 

We suggest you write to the ad- 


| dresses given and then if you have any 


further questions after looking over 
the literature, we shall be glad to taka 
them up. 





Cement and Sand Concrete 


A North Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


“How many parts of sand should I 
use to one part of cement for a foun- 
dation under a building to make it last 
the longest?” 

It is very poor practice to use only 
sand and cement in making concrete, 
as it is very wasteful of cement, and 
even when made very rich the con- 
crete is not strong or waterprool 
as when coarse gravel or broken stone 
is used with the sand and cement. The 
only proper way to make good water- 
proof concrete is to separate the sand 
and gravel and then use them in the 
proportions called for by the work. 

For foundation walls of ordinary 
farm buildings, a strong and satisfac- 


so 
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tory concrete can be made of one bag 
of concrete, two and one-half feet of 
sand that will go thru a quarter-inch 
sieve, and five cubic feet of coarse 
gravel or broken stone. If the water 
must be kept out, a richer mixture 
must be used, one bag of cement, two 
cubie feet of sand, and three cubic feet 
of coarse gravel. The concrete will be 
denser and more waterproof if hydrat- 
ed or slacked lime is added to the mix- 
ture in about the proportion of one- 
tenth of the cement used. 

If you insist on using only cement 
and sand, you should use one bag of 
cement to about four cubic feet of 
sand. If you measure by shovelfuls— 
which is a very poor way, you should 
use one of cement to about three of 
sand. 





Racks for Bundle Corn 

An Illinois’subscriber writes: 

“Would like some suggestions about 
making a low down rack for hauling 
silage corn to a machine.” 

Two plans which have been sent in 
by subscribers are those shown in the 
diagram. Of the first rack the sub- 
scriber says: We always haul the 
shocks whole, and stand them up again 
near where we want to feed them or at 
the shredder. We have found that we 
ean haul fodder in this way much 
cheaper than any other way. 

“The floor of the wagon is about 14 
inches from the ground, and we drive 
close up to the shock and upset it onto 
the wagon. We load one from the 
right and the next from the left side, 
which makes them fit in place better. 
We load the rear end first, so that the 
loaded shocks will not interfere with 
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D6. Rack Por Hauling Bundle Corn. 


driving close to the next shock. With 
this wagon one man with a team has 
hauled at the rate of 200 shocks per 
day, a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

“The rack is made of one 4x6 twenty 
feet long in the center and a 2x12 on 
each side. For the front axle we used 
the front axle and tongue of a low 
truck wagon, and hung the 4x6 under 
the axle by passing the king bolt down 
thru it with a large key to hold it. The 
rear is on old mower axle and wheels, 
with the wheels set in far enough to 
clamp the axle down to the top of the 
three sills of the floor with %x1l-inch 
strap iron. We put the rear wheels in 
from the end of the rack, which per- 
mits using lighter material for sills. 
We load two shocks back of the rear 
wheels, one from each side. We use 
iron shields over the rear wheels.” 

Another subscriber who sends in the 
second plan says: “The measurements 
are those I used in building my own, 
but may be varied to suit each one’s 
conditions. In fact, I would advise 
making it right on the wagon it is to 
be used on, to be sure that it will fit. 

“No changes are necessary in the 
Wagon except to remove the king bolt 
tuting one that is threaded, as 
Shown) and also the front bolster and 
reach. The rear hounds nearly rest on 
the floor of the rack as shown. The 
<x4s at the side can be put below the 
floor for sills, if it is considered more 
convenient. Some oak 4x6s for 
sills, but pine would probably be 
Strong enough.” 


(subst 


use 


Still another subscriber says: “In a 
recent issue a subscriber requested di- 
rections for building a rack to haul sil- 
age corn. I have made one myself, and 
the farmers with whom I have traded 
help all say I have just the rig for 
hauling silage corn. I havea hay rack 
bed on which I have a basket rack at- 
tached with two bolts, one at the front 








and another at the back, so that I can 
use the bed of the rack separate from | 


the basket part. Now, I took my bas- 
ket off and put four 2x4s across the 
bed of the rack, and let them extend 
out about a foot on each side of the 
rack. I put my bolts thru the front and 
back 2x4s, the same as our basket 
rack, and nailed a board on top of the 
2x4s on each side of the rack. This 
makes a simple and a low and handy 
rack on which to lay a tier of corn bun- 
dles crosswise along each side of the 
rack, when you have no one in the 
field to help you load.” - 


This seems to be a little different 
from any plans yet brought out. As 
we understand it the extra boards out- 
side the rack bed would make the 
rack about nine feet wide, and a dou- 
ble row of bundles made from good 
corn would be too wide to go thru an 
ordinary gate. It could be used all 
right in the open field, however. 


Using Hollow Tile for Granaries 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would like to know if the hollow 
tile makes good corn cribs and gran- 
aries? I have been told that grain 
does not keep well in such tile gran- 
aries. Is this true? Any information 
you can give me will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” 
tiles hard- 


Where the hollow are 


burned and are carefully laid with the 





vertical joints carefully filled with 
mortar, we believe there is no danger 
of moisture going thru the walls. The 


chief source of danger along this line 
has been from the floors, but if the 
floors are drained with drain tile laid 
about level with the foundation wall 





and opened into a good outlet and then 
| built up a few inches above the outside 
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Its worth shows in longer life, in safe and certain 
lubrication under the severest heat, and in almost 
complete freedom from hard, valve-clogging carbon. 


Wadham Milwaukee 


When you buy oil for your 


car or tractor, demand 
Tempered. Its quality-dif- 
ference is worth insisting on, 
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(j hats My Sign 
peepeeret Oil Certal 


HAT’S the sign that has made 
thousandsof Northwestern farm- 
ers look for more than the word 

‘Oil’ on an oil sign. That black panel 

with the red circle means a dealer 

who’s watching out for our interests 

—giving us oil certainty and more! 


It goes into your crank case with full lubricating 
strength, ready to expend its whole life of usefulness 
and heat-resistance in the proper place—in your 
motor instead of in the refiner’s vats. 


(25) 1029 
level with gravel or cinders well packed 
down, then a layer of blocks laid down 
flat and covered with about an inch of 
rich believe there is no 
danger whatever of dampness working 
up thru the floor. 

The very fact that practically all of 
the newer and large grana- 
ries are being built of hollow tile or 
cement and with cement floors indi- 
cates that where properly laid, there is 
no danger from this type of building. 
If you will write to the Hollow Tile 
Building Association, Chicago, Ill., they 
will send you literature describing the 
proper construction of different types 
of farm buildings. 


concrete, we 


elevators 


With the country in chaos, there 


suggestion of sweet harmony in the 


versal conviction that somebody ought to 
do something. 
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“Because it stands for oil that not only meets our requirements 
but goes them one better—gives us an extra measure of both 
protection and service. 


“I mean it —an actual oversize margin of working life and re- 
sistance to heat and friction—extra stamina tempered right in- 
to the oil body itself. 

“It is my guarantee against oil failure — against the time loss 
and repair cost of breakdowns and against shortening my ma- 
chinery’s life through over-wear. And that certainty I can only 
get where I see the sign of 


adhams 


Tempered 


=» MOtor Oil 


This is the only Tempered oil — made by the exclu- 
sive process that avoids over-heat in manufacture. 





In convenient con- 
tainers from quarts 
to barrels—and in 
the famous easy- 
pouring “Top-Tip” 
5-gallon can. 


S. S. CRAMER, President 
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Always available in the warehouses at 
Plymouth, from which just the proper grades 
may be selected to produce Plymouth Manila 
Rope for farm use—rope which will stand up 
under your work, giving you more strength, 
more wear and more satisfactory service 
than ropes usually give. 

A rope may be 100% Manila Fiber and yet not wear 
like Plymouth Manila Rope. It is this careful selec- 
tion of fibers together with the careful workmanship 
and the knowledge gleaned by a century’s experience, 
that makes Plymouth Manila Rope always the same, 
one Plymouth Manila Rope being as strong and as. 
dependable as another. 

When you need rope, the Plymouth dealer in your 

| locality will sell you the best rope it is possible to 
make. Ask him to-day for a copy of the little booklet 
‘*Plymouth Rope for Work and Play.’’ It tells how 
to make your rope last longer. How to tie knots, 
make splices, rig hoists, and many other useful 
things about rope and its uses. 

You can always tell the Plymouth dealer by the 
famous ship trademark on his store display cards. 

» Get acquainted with him, He is a good man to 
know. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


North Plymouth, Mass, Welland, Canada 
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Since 1916 all Plymouth Rope 
Yo" in diameter and larger has 
contained atwisted paper marker 
identifying itas Plymouth Rope 
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from Ashton, So. Dokota, three to shipping point. 


400 AGRES § |F2R SALe_400 acres Wrotearl CANAD 
- Stock Raising 


By Owner Close to «chool. Woven wire fenced and cross - fenced. 


24 miles from main tine rafiroad town. 8 miles About 2440 under cultivation, balance timbered pas- 
cattle barn, 


from county seat Altkin, Minnesota. Al! tlilable ture and hay-land. House, barn, large 


except 10 acres of timber. 100 now In clover and granary, corn-crib, numerous other buildings. Sewer 
timothy. Good soil. Bargain price, $35.00 per acre - river. Artesian well Fruit trees er 

tare opportunity to ge real money-maker. $10, 
K. W. Foster, Mankato, Minn. cash, balance long time at 69 





ae FOR SALE—160 acres good tillable 


land, two feet black soll, rolling, tiled, good 
well, windmill, fair set of all kinds of bulldings, tele- N. W. lowa 400 Acres For Sale 
Phone, mall route, 24 miles from Echo, Minn. and 14 miles to town, fenced hog tight, well tiled, new 
2¢ miles from Belview, Minn. Termes $140 per acre, barn, 8 big silos, hog house and implement ahed all 
Price €175 per 


$16,000 fret mortgage 7 years from March 1, 1923 at of hollow tile; fresh water system 


— —— | RTHAN W. YOUNG, “Ashton, So. Dak. 











Vast stretches of undeveloped fertile agricultural 


5%, $1,400 date of contract and $5,000 when posses- acre, any reasonable terms; Ist mortgage draws only | land of the highest productiveness await the set- 
sion of farm. A good farm and the best snap in this | s¢ six years yet to run. Would consider good mort- | tlerin Western Canada. The land possesses the 


locality. Write owner—OSCAK G@. ERICSON, rages, t . 3 
J gages, bonds, or land near Cedar Rapids in exchange. 
BR. No. 2, Kcho, Minnesota. Inquire of owner, LUCIAN T. WILCOX, 410 Secur- 





- tot ity Building, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
Please mention this paper when writing. | — 





same character of soil as that which has produced 
the high quality of cereals that have carried off 
the world’s premier honors so many times. 


: ~ FOR SAL EO R | R E N TT Native grasses are Rich and Abundant: 
Ideal Alfalfa Stock and Dairy Farm 190 acre stock farm, highly improved fled, close Cattle fattens on them without any aie being fed. 
Near Kansaa City for sale or exchange. 2 dwellings, to school and markets, on ane Ay road is registered The place for the man with limited capital to 


4 large barns. tile silo, etc. 100a. alfalfa. Am too old Herefords. Buildings mostly new. Alfalfa. Corr | overcome difficulties of high priced land or the 


to farm 444 acres. Price $175 acre. 10 yrs. time. Want yield 50 to 75 bu. per acre. Low price 


small farm. Write owner, E Meissner, Colony, Kans. MARTIN BONDAU 1%, Brandon, 


burden of heavy rents is in Western Canada— 
where /and is cheap, where a home may be made 
at low cost, and where dairying, mixed farming and 


Mian. 


BUY DAIRY LANDS. Improved Dairy Farms For Sale | sioct raising are particularly profitable. 


Best in the world @15 to @25 per acre. You can 


bave 10 years to pay for them Eighty and one hundred acres. Owners retiring, All | Momestead of 160 acres in the more remote 


The Winona & St. Peter Land Co. 


Capital Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn desired. If interested, write 








bulidirgs and silo. Dairy barn for 24 cows. 8 room 
modern house. Splendid soil. This farm is a money 





stock, machinery, hay and grain goes with farm if | districts FREE to settiers. 





For illustrated literature, m . description of farm 


ee r irst State Bank, Mili City, Minn. opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 


1 48 AC R ry) Iowa farm for sale. 8 ; miles ——_—_—_—_—_——— - - 
4 east of Council Bluffs. Good For Sale °5 acre farm. One of the best stock and 
grain farms in Southern Minnesota; over 


nine miles of tile, # mile to state graveled road, 1% Ww. e: BENNETT 300 Peter's Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


British Columbia, reduced railway rates, etc., write to 


A. E. PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, lowa. 





maker for the right man. Federal farm loan on part miles to good town of 1,600 population. One of the 
of farm. See, or write for full information and terms. best high sc : . catia > ‘n) : 
gh schoois in the state; one mile to Parker Col- . A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Stree inn 
JOHN H. F. KRUSE. S416 19, So. Seattle, Wash lege. Would take emaller farm in part payment. Price R 8 : ckson $ t, St. Paul, Minn. 
sid 0% $200 per a re Addres Box 31, Winnebs Minn 

si THEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm : ee roe ats eens Aah Reetat 

—— Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges ad ° 

Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNT» Wisconsin | Selected Cut- Over Lands Dominion of Canad 


de 
INV ESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


in large or small tracts at prices and terms to enable 
on | purchaser with small means to have a farm home. 
HOMESEEKERS LAND CO., Stillwater, 











Minn. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshua Crabapple says: 

“We are an extravagant peo- 
ple, forever making new laws 
when the old ones haven't been 
used enough to show signs of 
wear,’’ 








COUNTY FAIR 
A fat man in a band stand 
Dribbles of sweat, red face, a hoarse 
voice. 
What is he talking about? 
Too many whistles, 
Babies erying after balloons, barkers yell- 
ing. 
Tired farm wives sit limp on the benches, 
Men gossip about hog diseases in a low 
mutter, 


What is he talking about? 
“Duty ... the best of my ability... 
Rights of the farmer... I pledge 


One man takes a chew and nudges his 
neighbor, 
“Come on, let's go look at the hogs.” 
—J. H. G. 


THEY SAY THIS IS TRUE 

West Texas towns are noted for thei: 
healthy and bracing climate, which is one 
of their chief assets, and the natives are 
not backward in telling anybody about it 

While passing thru Van Horn a visitor 
strayed into the lobby of the one and only 
hotel in town. On one side wag a black- 
board setting forth the advantages of the 
place, and making up in enthusiasm what 
it lacked in modesty Van Horn was the 
county-seat, the center of various mining 
industries, its climate was second to none 
and finally as a climax came this sen- 
tence: 

We had to kill a man to start a cem- 
etery 


A CONSIDERATE SON 


Mr. Jenkly, whose son is an undergrad 


uate at one of the larger colleges, had 
been obliged to remonstrate with him fre 
quently on account of his expenditures. I 


a recent letter he enclosed a check for fifty 
dollars, accompanied by a plea to live 
more economically. 

“My son,” he wrote, “your studies are 
costing me a good deal.” 

To which the young man answered 
cheerfully: 

“IT realize it, dad, and I don't study very 
hard either.” 


\ 


*% 
<u 
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Animal instinct seems much less won- 
derful when you see a dog nosing about : 
mule’s hind leg. 





HOW IT HAS GROWN! 


Lavinia Hoy, of Urbana, Illinois, sends 


in this joke: 
Three men, an Irishman, a Swede and 


a Hebrew, were brought into court. The 


Hebrew was arrested for stealing a cow 
the Swede for stealing a horse, and the 
Irishman for stealing a wagon. 

“Well,” said the judge, turning to the 
Hebrew, ‘‘where did you get the cow?” 

“I've had it since it was a calf,”’ was 
the reply. 

“Where did you get the horse?” € 
asked the Swede. 

“I've had it since it was a colt,” replied 
the Swede. 

“And Patrick, where did you get the 
wagon?” 

“Sure, yer honor, I've had it since 
was a wheelbarrow.” 


It isn’t difficult to teach the childre? 
good manners. Much easier, in fact, thi 
to show them. 

A moratorium is just the high-brow 
way of admitting that there doesn't seem 
to be any blood in the turnip. 

We have no Minute Men now But 
country is full of men any inspector we¢ 
class as seconds. 

A candidate usually knows what he 

ands for when se discovers what 
people won't stand for. 

The greener the pitcher, the greater th¢ 
wind-up. 


the 
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| Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA 
County. (sw) 
Rains on the 18th and 
weather, is sending the 
Threshing about completed. 








Aug. 23.— 
21st, with hot 
corn on finely. 
Lots of wheat 


Taylor Iowa, 


and oats damaged by damp weather and 
poor shocking. Wheat going 18 to 20 
hushels and oats about 34 to 35 on the 
average Wheat 80 to 82 cents, oats 25 


cents, eggs 17 cents. Lots of apples and 
rrapes.—S. J. Kingsley. 


Poweshiek County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 21.— 


A good rain last night. Corn never looked 


better. Threshing all done except stacks. 
tots of clover hulled; also timothy 
threshed. No disease among hogs. Oats 
° cents, corn 48 cents. <A big crop of 


hay.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Calhoun County, (w) Iowa, Aug. 23.— 
A good rain Sunday night; came when 
it was badly needed. Corn looks good, 
but needs good weather to ripen it before 
frost Threshing practically all done. 


good quality and yielded around 
Second crop of clover 


Oats were 
40 bushels per acre. 


looks fine.—E. E. Enochson. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 25.—A 
fine rain Monday, and with this hot 
weather will soon have the corn out of the 


way of frost. Nice for plowing, but hot 
for horses. Threshing about done Nice 
second cutting of clover. Third stand of 
alfalfa growing finely. Price of potatoes 





down to 75 cents.—A. R, Calkins. 


Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, 
14.—Hot, dry weather prevailed the 
and the soil has dried out 
considerably. Plowing for wheat 
however. The tractor is a good 
weapon at this, and a follow up with the 
roller or cultipacker breaks down the 
cloddy fields, and leaves a fine mulch for 
If the fall is favorable in rain, 
a large acreage of wheat is contemplated. 
Notwithstanding several inches of rain- 
fall during the past few weeks, the condi- 
tions are rapidly becoming dry, due to 
the rapidity with which the moisture fell 


Aug. 
past 
week and 
packed 
goes on, 


seedbed. 


and the inability of the ‘soil to absorb a 
large amount of this. The lowa corn crop 
be looking for a shower in a day or 





as it takes a lot of ‘“‘wet goods” just 





at its present stage of development, and 
eorn and camel are about as far apart 
n their natures as the two poles. Thresh- 
ing returns are showing a normal wheat 
yield for this locality. Oats are mostly a 
three-quarter crop. Barley and rye are 
an insignificant item.—Arthur Nelson. 
ILLINOIS 
Sangamon County, (c) IIL, Aug. 18.— 
rain this morning Threshing all 
( yield’ smail, quality good. Lots of 
fruit; no market for it. Corn coming 


finel Late spring and early fall pigs 
doing well Home buyers scarce and 
prices worse than scarce.—H. G. Smith. 

Pike County, (we) TL, Aug. 21.—Corn is 
getting in bad shape, owing to the ex- 
tremely dry weather and chinch bugs. 
Sor of it is so far gone that rain will 
not help it much. Pastures are all burned 
badly, and nothing for stock but the dry 
grass Very few stock cattle in this 
neighborhood.—Frank Ball. 

Coles County, (e) Ill, Aug, 21.—Grain all 
threshed. Wheat averaged 19 bushels; 
( about the same. Clover seed making 
a littl over a bushel to the acre. Cut- 
t soy beans for hay; most will be cut 
for seed later. Only a half inch of rain- 
fall this month; corn is firing. More 
sows bred for fall pigs than last year 


Very little sickness among hogs.—Zelora 


Green 

Champaign County, (c) Ill, Aug. 25.— 
We had a good rain this week, which will 
help late corn and pastures. Some plow- 
I for wheat being done; more wheat 


will be 


sown than usual. Threshing com- 

pleted oats yield about 30 bushels per 

Red clover in oats a very poor 

Stand, on account of dry weather. Sweet 
clover fair to a good stand.—A. M. Gale. 

Knox County, (w) Ill., Aug. 15.—Thresh- 

ng completed. Wheat yields from 24 to 

2 bushels to acre, of fine quality. Oats 


t 

yield from 25 to 65 bushels, of fair quality. 
Corn making rapid progress, but needs 
maximum yield. Considerable 
r will be hulled Stock generally 
j Plenty of fruit.—W. M. Darst. 
County, (c) lL, Aug. 18.— 


rair far 
rain for 





mery 





Ey nely dry weather has cut a good 
Prospect for corn short. Pastures very 
snort Public sales are on and most live 
selling low. Farmers are using 
limestone and will sow more clover 

than usual.—John F. Brown. 

MISSOURI 

_»ecotland County, (ne) Mo., Aug. 21.— 
We have been having it very hot; have 
! two fine rains the last week, which 
the grass coming afid furnishes good 
fall pasture. Threshing all done; about 
usual acreage of timothy threshed, 
hich is selling at $2 per bushel. Oats 
d quality, but only about 20 bushels 
the acre on the average; selling at 
ind 30 cents. I don’t think corn ever 
‘ked better at this time or was any 
eaner of weeds; will surely make a big 
crop if nothing happens to it from now 
on. What wheat we threshed was very 
g00d quality, with average of 12 to 15 


bushels. Only two or three small bunches 
of cattle on feed in this section. A big 


drop in _hog prices in the last ten days. 


| 





Stock of all kinds looking well. Eggs are 
selling at 15 cents, young chicks 18 cents, 
cream 28 cents. Lots of grapes, fall ap- 
ples and peaches.—Fred Eggleston. 
Bates County, (n) Mo., Aug. 21.—Late 
crops are being damaged possibly one-half 
by continued dry weather. Very little fall 
plowing being done. Wheat was so poor 
that farmers are almost discouraged. Lots 
of cattle being marketed. Pastures burn- 
ing up. Prices are uncertain and lower on 
account of strike.—Jerry Burch. 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 
We had a big rain Monday—1% inches— 
that will finish our corn crop and make 
a bumper one. Nothing but an early frost 
now could hurt the corn crop. Old corn 
is a drug on the market now and hard to 
sell, and there is still plenty of it. Plow- 
ing for wheat is the order of the day; the 
usual acreage will be sown. Stock pigs 
are in demand to eat up the big corn crop. 
Some clover being cut for seed. The third 
cutting of alfalfa is a good crop. Lots of 
wheat to sell yet Hens and springs 16 
cents, 27 cents.—J. 


26.— 


eggs 15 cents, cream 27 
e. 
W. Griggs. 


Moniteau County, (c) Mo., Aug. 18.— 
Practically all of clover seed cut. Hull- 
ing commenced, Little fall plowing with 
walking plows. Ground is in a very hard 


Corn in need of rain. Several pub- 
Things selling good. Hogs in 
Corn = 72e. Pastures getting 
short. About the average acreage of 
wheat will be sown. Fertilizer will be 
used considerably. Eggs 15c, springs 17c. 
~Wesley Kiesling. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., Aug. 18.—Thir- 
teen hundredths of an inch of rain during 
the last two weeks. Corn is suffering 
for moisture, and unless relieved soon the 
crop will be seriously damaged. Pastures 
are becoming short; some are nearly bare; 
however, this is exceptional. Some clover 
has been hulled; the yield is light. Many 
fields are not yet mowed for hulling. 
The summer fed cattle have about all 
been marketed; closing shipments have 
gone out this week. More than the usual 
shipment of lambs has gone out from this 


state. 
lic sales. 
demand, 


point this year.—W. D. Wade. 
INDIANA 
Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., Aug. 21.— 
Spring here was very late and wet, with 
sufficient moisture up to August 1. Wheat 


yield medium to light; average around 13 


bushels per acre; quality good, Oats near 
a failure; very few cut with binder; short 
and thin. Hay crop splendid, but con- 
siderable weeds. No rain since July 30; 
drouth just in time to cut off the corn 
crop, Which it has done outside of the 
bottom land Early corn will probably 
be fair, altho not filled well, but as the 
bulk of it was planted late, the crop is 
going to be very short. About the usual 


corn acreage Wanted in this county. Fall 
pigs will not vary much in numbers from 
the past few years Buyers are paying $9 





per hundred for fat hogs; pigs a little bet- 
ter. Eggs 17 cents, hens and springs 17 
cents. Mills are paying $1 for wheat; 
some old wheat has been kept over.— 
Clarence Scoggan. 

St. Joseph County, (nm) Ind., Aug. 21.— 
The weather has been very dry and hot; 
no heavy raig for many weeks; had a light 
shower, but need much more, The corn 
has suffered; pastures dried up. Wheat 





‘Is up to 12 and 15. 
Oats about the same; a little going to 20 
bushels. Hay a good crop; some alfalfa 
excellent; $8 to $10 per ton. Wheat 93 
cents, corn 50 to 55 cents, oats 30 to 40 
cents, eg cents, chickens, 28 to 30 
cents. Some sickness among hogs; sev- 
eral have vaccinated. In testing cows for 
tuberculosis about 400 were condemned. 
Very little plowing for wheat; too dry 
and hard. County and state fair on this 
week Not much sickness. Lots of auto 
accidents, with many taken to the hos- 
pitals.—A. J. Bye 


a light yield; 8 bust 


rs 30 










KANSAS 

Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., Aug. 15.— 
Threshing nearly all done. Wheat yielded 
from 15 to 35 bushels and oats was a light 
yield and of a poor quality. A big hay 
crop has been harvested, of splendid qual- 


ity. Second crop of clover never looked 
better. Plenty of fruit of all kinds, 
Peach and pear trees overloaded and 
breaking badly. Potato crop very light. 


need of rain. A good deal of 
mostly with tractors; 
an@ hard.—G. E. 


Corn is in 
plowing being done, 
the ground is very dry 
Hollister. 


Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Aug. 16.— 
We are now in need of a good rain; late 
corn is firing. Cutting prairie hay is the 
order of the day and a good lot of it is 


being put up. Wild grapes and plums are 


in abundance along the creeks. Very lit- 
tle wheat will be sown here. Good many 


out of work. Farmers are getting along 


with as little help as possible; they can- 
not afford to hire with prices where they 
are. We pay almost as much for grocer- 


ies and supplies as we did two years ago. 
Cream 30c, old corn 50c, eggs 12 to 15c 
per dozen.—F. D. Everingham. 

Linn County, (e) Kan., Aug. 15.— 
Threshing grain all done in this locality 


three weeks ago. Wheat yielded 7 to 20 
bushels per acre, mostly around 8 to 10 


20 bushels. Corn is doing 
kaffir is all O. K., 
been good; 
disease 


only; one piece 
well in most fields; 
and so is cane. Pastures have 
cattle are looking well. 
among spring pigs; they discharge at 
nose, eyes close up, get weak in hind 
parts and have spasmodic fits, * Not more 


Some 











E. 





than 30 per cent raised around here. 
E. Perrigo. 


NEBRASKA 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., Aug. 23.— 
The weather has turned off dry now, with 
just enough rain to make fall plowing 
good. Corn could stand a little more, but 
is not suffering Most shock threshing 
will be finished this week, thanks to the 
dry, clear days the last two weeks. Many 
farmers are buying tractors this fall, 
which would indicate that times are more 
prosperous than a year ago. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa mostly just up and second 
crop of clover about ready to cut.—Amos 
K. Gramilich. 

Butler County, (e) Neb., Aug. 11.— 
Threshing is finished except where grain 
was stacked. Lots of corn coming to mar- 
ket. One local elevator shipped fifty- 
three cars of grain from here last month, 
Fall plowing is progressing rather slowly; 
the ground is dry and hard, The third 
cutting of alfalfa is being put up. Needa 


99 


good rain. Corn maturing rapidly.—Har- 
old W. Dewey. 
MINNESOTA 

Nobles County, (sw) Minn., Aug. 19.— 
Oats 30 to 50 bushels per acre. Corn look- 
ing fine, but a little dry. tarley 20 to 30 
bushe.s; quality good, Oats quality better 
thin lust yeur Very little wheat tye 
good. Apples a bumper crop, but no mar- 
kei Hogs about average. Cattle and 


hogs doing well, but pastures are pretty 
dry. How long will business prosper with 
wages and all manufactured articles 150 
per cent of pre-war and all farm produce 
75 per cent?—A. Hector. 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., 
The corn is burning up with the 
drouth. Some are already cutting corn 
for fodder. Only a half crop is left. Shock 
threshing about over. Oats 25 to 65 bush- 
els per acre, price 19c; barley 20 to : 
bushels, price 32c; rye averaged over 
bushels, price 51c; wheat 10 to 30 bushels, 
price 98c and a 30c discount on durum. 
The durum weighed 62 to 65 pounds per 
bushel.—Charles H. Carlson. 
MICHIGAN 
County, (c) Mich., Aug. 21.— 





Aug. 18.— 
heat and 








Isabella 


The weather has been hot and dry, but it 
is cool today. Wheat and rye were poor. 
Oats a good yield; 60 to 90 bushels, and 
extra quality. Corn pretty good, but 
needs rain. Beans are about ready to har- 
vest, and look like a fair crop. Beets are 
looking well, but need rain. Hay was 
good, but a lot of it was damaged by rain. 
—Geo. L. Koch. 
WISCONSIN 
Barron County, (nwJ Wis., Aug. 21.— 


for potatoes. Corn 
beginning to 


It has been quite dry 
is growing finely; some is 
dent. Hay was fine; there was some that 
went three tons the first cutting and two 
the second. Oats and barley are generally 
good. Corn is not very tall, but is well 
eared, There are lots of apples and plums 
as well as small fruit.—Carey R. Jones, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Pembina County, (ne) N. Dak., Aug. 18, 
—Harvest being completed this week and 
threshing in full swing. Rye running from 
20 to 40 bushels per acre, and most other 
grains yielding well, but not enough has 
been threshed to make an accurate esti- 
mate. Falling market prices are discour- 
aging many farmers. Have had lots of dry 
and hot weather the last two weeks. Some 
pastures getting very short.—Walter C, 
Moris. 
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CROP PROSPECTS 
likely to be 


foodstuffs 


IN RUSSIA 
self-sustain- 
after this 


vorts res 


Russia is very 
ing in the 
year’s harvest, 


matter of 
according to rey 
United States De- 


cently received by the 


partment of Agriculture 


Crop prospects as indicated by the crop 


condition report of June show material 
improvement over the past famine year, 
especially in the case of the grain crops 


in those regions of Russia where the big 
surpluses are usually produced and where 
in 1921 the crop failures occurred. 

With a fair harvest this year, the re- 
ports indicate, the cities will have enough 
grain and the peasants will be in posses- 
sion of enough seed for a considerable ex- 
tension of the area sown for the 1923 
crops, provided that the rights of internal 


free trade recently granted by the Soviet 
government are not curtailed 

It is estimated that Russia this year will 
have from 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 long tons 
more of bread grains than in 1921, when 
the net harvest of bread grains amounted 
to 19,922,000 long tons after deductions 
had been made for live stock feed and 
seed requirements. The 1921 harvest was 
4,352,000 long tons short of Russia's food 
requirements Therefore, this year, even 
with the -minimum estimate of 5,000,000 
long tons more of bread grains than last 
year, Russia ought to be in a position to 
feed herself. 
FRENCH FEAR AMERICAN POTATO 

BUG 

Dreaded in Europe for almost fifty 
years, the Colorado potato bug recently 
made its appearance in France in the re- 
gion about Le Taillan, Gironde, a small 
town near Bordeaux. Within a period of 
a few days it caused extensive damage 
to the potato crop of the neighborhood, 


and the 
in treating their 


mayor urged farmers not to delay 
potato fields with insect- 


icides, furnished gratuitously by the mu- 
nicipality, according to advices reaching 
the Department of Commerce The au- 
thorities believe that they have succeeded 
in restricting the activities of the beetle 
to a district of about twenty square kilo- 
meters 

In 1877 the beetle appeared in a potato 
field near Cologne Heroie measures 
were instituted immediately; the field was 
sprinkled with kerosene and burned over, 
after which it was turned under to such 


a depth that any beetles escaping destruc- 


tion by the fire could not regain the sur- 
face. As a further precaution the top soil 
was mixed with large quantities of quick 
lime, and since that date the beetle has 
not reappeared in Europe. 

Since France normally exports potatoes, 
foreign markets will be closed to her by 


prohibition unless the pest is stamped out 


at once. The importation of American 
potatoes has been prohibited in France 
since 1878. 


KANRED WHEAT RESISTS RUST 

two similar varieties were 
the only winter wheats out of about 100 
varieties and strains that proved to be 
resistant to black stem rust in tests made 


Kanred and 


by the Kansas experiment station, the U, 
S. Department of Agriculture codperating. 
One other pure line strain, Kansas No. 
2,590, was found to be partially resist- 
ant Black Persian spring wheat also 
proved rust-resistant, 

A man never realizes how many things 


he disapproves of until his own daughter 


reaches sixteen, 





THE AUTO-OILED alanis ng 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47-2°:.7¥ 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


bearing. The shafts run in oil. 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half coiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write today 
Sor Circular. 










car's supply of 


Chicago Des M 


AERMOTOR CO. fiatsee city Minneapolis (Oakland 








to 1100 pounds. 
as one of the best is America. 


early September. 


315 Securities Building, 


Fleshy Feeders and Yearlings 


40 cars of the famous “6666” dehorned Hereford steers weighing 1000 
Shipment early September. 


40 cars Hereford yearling steers, weighing 500 to 700 pounds. 


Shipment direct “FROM BREEDER TO FEEDER” 
Write or call today Walnut 1320—Collect 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


This herd is universally held 


Shipment 


Des Moines, lowa 











FINE FARM FOR SALE 





cessary for operating a large place 
cotton and white Burley tobacco. 





Contains thirteen hundred and twenty acres of rich land in the heart of the Blue Grass section of 
Tennessee, four miles from Columbia, fifty miles from 
Loulsvilie & Nashville Rallroad, station on the place. 
mills, owner's residence, manager's house, and is equipped with all machinery, tools and live etock ne- 

Soll is adapted to successfully 
Reason for selling—division among heirs. 


JOHN M. GRAY, JR., care of Gray & Dudley Company, 


Nashville on the Jackeon Highway, and on the 
This farm is well watered, has barns, silos, wind 
raise all small grains and grasses, 
Address 


Nashville. 





Tennessee. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


METHOD 


that n order 











THE PRE-WAR NORMAL 
We till hold to t} theor 





to judge prices we must know normal re 
Jationshinps For instance the pre-war 
normal price of corn on lowa farms the 
fourtt wee in Aug t 3 Ff cents 
whereas now it is 45 cent or n other 
words, corn i now 77 per cent of pre 
war. But altho corn on I farms 

Belling for 77 per cent of pre-vy r normal 
price freight rates on corr ire 149 per 
cent of pre-war Eventually freight rates 


and corn prices must come closer together 








CATTLE—1.300-pound fat catt are ow 
117 per cer if r war norma as com- 
pared with 120 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 117 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 94 per cent for canners and 
cutters 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 104 per cent, light 


hogs 112 per cent, pigs 108 per cent and 
packing cent of pre-war 
norma!. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 167 per cent 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 40 cent at Boston is 137 per cent, 


and light native cow hides at 19% cents 


sows 8&4 per 


are 117 per cent of pre-war normal 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 85 per cent of 

pre-war normal, oats 71 per cent, No. 2 

red wheat 98 per cent, and No. 1 north- 

ern wheat 96 per cent The 1922 wheat 

crop is 99 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
103 per cent Stock of 1921 grain are 
about normal in the case of oats and 
wheat, but normal in 
the case of corn 


MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 148 per 


somewhat above 


cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 139 per 
cent, brown shorts 81 per cent, and bran 
71 per cent 

HAY—No. 1 falfa is 112 cent of pre 


war norr ! Noe 1 timott 110 per cent 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—RBecause of hig! 


freight rates, terminal market prices are 


deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain price i 1 percentage of 
pre-war normal Iowa elevators quoted 
about 48 cents for corr ist week, or 
only 77 per cent of pre-war norma! 
Oats at lowa elevators were 24 cents 
or 63 per cent of pre-war normal At 


terminal markets corn is 85 per cent and 
oats 71 per cent of pre-war normal. 1 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the 
pre-war norn il for the 
sells in the of grain 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
116 per cent 
ton is 169 per cent, and clover seed at 
$9.75 per bushel at Toledo is 104 per 
cent. 
PROVISIONS 


farmer receives scarcely 

labor which he 
forn 
Butter is 


' ¢ 


eges are 102 per cer cot 


Lard is 96 per cent of pre- 





war normal. rib are 91 per cent 


smoked bacon is 147 per cent and 
smoked ham is 162 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades 

FUTURES—September corn is 83 per cent 
of pre-war normal], December corn is 
87 per cent, May corn is 85 per cent; 
September oats are 73 per cent, Decem 
ber oats are 77 per cent, May 
78 per cent; September wheat is 91 per 
cent, December wheat is $2 per cent 
May wheat is 90 per September 
lard is 94 per cent, January 
per cent; September sides are 8&9 per 
cent. On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell at $7.66. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides they will sell at $7.25. 
Actual hog prices in September prob- 
ably will be higher than this because of 
the good domestic demand for cured hog 
meats 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 


oats are 


cent 
lard is 83 


rates on 


cattle and hogs 153 per cent The aver 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 


$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS~—Pig-iron is 
149 per cent of pre-war, coke is 455 per 
cent cent, petroleum 166 
per cent i7 per cent, Portland 
cement 204 per cent 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farn 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 


copper 87 per 


lumber 





cent of pre-war is compared with 22 
per cent of pre-war in 1920 For 1922 
farm-hand wages wi evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war Farn 


hand wages have been more nearly de- 
fiated than the wages of unior bor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent f pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—T! cost of ving 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 


ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal | 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 


land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
high 


a decline of 25 per cent from the 
point of early 1920 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 


fore 
week before $10.70 





Med. and 


Stock 


classes of live stock are 





New York City for the month of July 

were 177 per cent 
MISCELLANEOUS Early n August 

American prices 1 : 


street's index number, were 133 per t 
of pre-war. Dun’s inde number 3 
146 per cent. There is now in circu- 


lation in the United States 139 per ce 
as mucl 


the war 





money per ( 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the third week in 





Aucust ere 13,860,000 pounds, as com- 
ired w 19,698,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 26,776,000 pound for the same 
vi k 1 year orts of pork were 
15,916,000 pounds the third week in 
August 8 compared wit! 15,211,000 
und } week before and 21,346,000 
yvounds for the same week last year. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Last week $13.11, week be- 
Chicago—Last $10.58, 


Liverpool 


$13.30 5! 


week ¢ 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime 
t ek 


La we 10.38)10.48/10,25 











Week before 10.40, 10,68)10.40 
Good } 

Te ere 9.70) 9.50) 9.20 

W before ..... rR 18 9 58 
Medium 

Last week ...... ios 8.50! 8.50) 7.75 

Veek before as 8.88) 8.68 8.2 
Common 

Last weel ; 6. aon 6.25 

Week before 7.13) 7.30) 6.58 
ight weight beef steer 

(1,100 Ibs. down) 
Choice prime 

Last week 30/1 10.13 

Week before 10.30 10.68 10.30 
Medium and good 

Last week cree 8.8 8.80 8.35 

Week before Jo. ee .2 8.66 
Common 

Last weel ene 6.25) 6.9 79 

Week before — 6.7 7.18) 5.95 

Butcher cattl 

Heifers 

Last week =" 6.88 6.93 6.73 

Week before eavanks 7.00) 7.1 6.9 
Cows 

Last week os 5.38 5.83) 5.00 

Week before ... owe 5.63! 6.20 5.25 
Bulls 

ast week cae 4.38) 5.1 4.13 

Week before : 4.63, 5.20, 4.1 


Canner and cutter cows 


wast week 88| 3.13) 2.88 
Week before 3.25) 3.20) 2.95 


Feeder steers 


Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) 
Last week 7.00) 6.88) 7.08 
Week before . ~e| 7.13} 6.13] 7.30 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Last week 6.75) 6.63 6.93 
Week before .. 6.83) 6.45) 7.17 
Stockers 
Steers 
Last week ....... 6.1 6.25 





Week before .. 
Cows and heifers- 
OS err 4.50) 4.50) 4.38 
Week before 4.63; 4.50) 4.63 


HOGS 





Heavy (250 Ibs. up) | 
Last week ~o-«| 7.93] 8.38] 8.38 
Week before 8.13) 8.80) 8.55 
Medium (20-2 
Last week ; 8.35) 9.55) 8.55 
Week before ...... ‘ 8.38) 9.23) 8.70 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | 
Last week 8.68 9.40) 8.00 
Week before 8.68) 9.58) 8.68 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 


Last week 9.05) 8.43 
Week before 9.48 8.95 


Smooth, heavy packing 


sows (250 Ibs. up) 
week .... 6.95 
Week before . 1.3 


Last 





Rough packing sows (200 


Ibs up) 
Last week os 6.6 6.50) 6.63 
Week before 6.9 7.30, 7.15 


Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 


Last week . 8.20 
Week before .. 9.38 
pies 

Last week . g 00 


Week before 8 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down) 


medium to prime 
ist 


ls 
Week 





Lambs, culls and comr 


Week before 5.38| & 5.88 


Last week 11.26/12.13 
Week before . 10.75'12.00 
NOTE otherwise stated, all 
quoted at an av- 


Unless 


erage of* prices from common to choice. 





| German mark— 


HAY 





Mixed Clover, No. 1 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before ..... 
Alfalfa, Choice 
Last week <e- 
Week before 
Afalfa, No. 1 


sast week 


ek before 


We 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
waist week 
Week before 
Oat Straw— 
Last week . 
Week before 





oe 
oo 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week 642 
Week before. 6414 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week . 64 
Week before .63 
Corr No. 4Y— 
Last week ; 63% 
Week before . 63 
Oats, No. 2W 
Last week 34 
Week before . oo 
Barley— 
Last week .. 53 
before 53 
Last week , 71 
Week before 7014 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week 1.05% 1. 
Week before 1.04 1.00 
FEEDS 
| 
| 
| + 
ot - 
Ss “7 
Bl Es 
a 
Bran a 
Last week 16.75'13.7 


Week before 
Shorts 
Last week » - {18.25 
Week before 18 
Hominy Feed | 
Last week 
Week before 
Oil Meal (o. p.) 
Last week $5.00). 
Veek before 16.00 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent) | | 
Last week 14.00 
Week before $4.00 
Tankage- | | 


26.50 


26.50 


Last week . 70.00 
Week before..!|. 70.00 

Gluten } | 
Last week..../.....] 


Week before. 


*Quotations at 
all other points, car lots. 








U. S. Liberty 4%’'s, second 
Last week . : 
Week before 


U. S. Liberty 41's, third— 
Last week eae a 
Week before 


U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth- 
Last week . 
Week before ......... 
U. S. Victory 4%'s 





a 





Omah 





Kansas City 


Omaha 


t 





Des Moines* 


Minne 


- 17.00 14.75 14 00/21 


18.50'16.00 
9 18.50 16.25 


Des Moines 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Par value 





> 
3s - 
ha ¢ 
% oe 
90/15.50 
90/15.50 
.--|20.00 
«++ {20.00 
50 
00 
75 
25 








n 
& 
= 
Co 
n 
x 
Lama) 





Chicago 


i 


00 


00 


| 


00'62.00 


.00'62.00 
| 


129.85 
29.85 


ton lots; 


price 


Present 


$100.00 $100.28 


100.46 
100.38 
100.46 


100.66 
101.04 


100.68 


100.36 


Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4\’s 


mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are 
15, 1927: third 44's mature 
fc une 15 








) 
) 

ture May 20, 1923, but are 

1 

15 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





British sterling ex- 
change- 
Last week ..ccee. 4.56 
Week before 
French france 
ae ee 19 


Week before 


week 


Week before 


TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $62.50 i 





Victory 4° 





0005 


0010 o 


lable Nov. 
15, 1928; 


it are 
*s ma- 


le June 


ton lots, 





| 


} 


} 


clubs. The 


cattle. It may be obtained free 





WALLACES’ FARMER, September 1, 1922 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


As a result of the strike, hog prices 
have broken Some, but not 
complete, recove to be expected be- 
fore the reaily break begins in 





September or October 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from August 4, 1921, to date: 














a. 

aed 

OE So 

) c= 

on a 

[ow “yes 
August 4toll..... Se 119 gg 
August 11 to 18 ......... 114 £9 
August 18 to 25....... 109 0 
August 25 to Sept. 2 106 69 
September 2to 9. 91 66 
September 9 to 16 .. 111 62 
September 16 to 23 ...... 115 63 
September 2 3to 30 ..... 116 62 
Cuener 1-80 28. wdcawk ne 103 64 
October 7 to 1 4..... 98 69 
OCotevat 14 te Bh. «cwsssi 100 7 
October 21 to 28 ........ 113 7 


Octeber 28 to Nov. 4 
November 4 to 11 
November 11 to 18 
November 18 to 25 .. 
November 25 to Dec. 2 
December 2 to 9 
December 9 to 16 


I~ = Ome tS 


} 
-s 
IRRRAAAAS 





December 16 to 23 7 
December 23 to 30 ? 2 
December 30 to Jan. 6 3 69 
January 6to13..... 85 74 
January 13 to 20 95 74 
January 20 to 27 ..... 88 79 
January 27 to Feb, 3 91) &3 
February 3 to 10 82 6 
February 10 to 17 92 91 
February 17 to 24 ; 90 94 
February 24 to March 3 86 98 
March 3 to 10 ‘ 101 98 
March 10 to 17 94 91 
March 17 to 24 .. 82 85 
March 31 to April 7 93 86 
Aprti 7 to 84 ...0. 102 &R 
April 14 to 21 «om 87 &5 
April Zi to 28 ..... 101 RR 
April 28 to May 4 99 &7 
May 4 to ll 105! &9 
May 11 to 18 99 90 
May 18 to 25 . 107 YY 
May 25 to June 1 10 90 
June lto 7 105 ap 
June 9 to 15 118 &8 
gune 26 to 28 ..ciccs 114 &9 


June 23 to 29 





June 3 0to July 6 101 £4 
July 7 to 13 | 120 84 
July 14 to 20 107 79 
July 21 to 27 ; 119 7 
July 28 to August 3 | 109 75 
August 4 to 11 26 73 
August 12 to 19 121 70 
August 20 to 27 135 66 


For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 116,400 hogs at Chicago, 
54.000 hogs at the eleven rkets. and 2 
price of $12.13 If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 139.680 at Chicago and 
420.000 at the eleven markets, If the price 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.70 as the answer! 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
34c, week before 33%c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 19c, week before 18%c; eggs, 


week befor¢ 
week before 
week 2116¢, 


fresh firsts, last week 23\4c 
22%c:; ducks, last week 22c 
22c; hens, heavy fancy, last 
week before 23c. 


CORN FEEDS 

Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed it $33.45 
and corn oil cake meal $34.45 in ton lots. 

SIOUX CITY STOCKER MARKET 

Sioux City—It may now be said the sea- 
son for marketing cattle from the west- 
ern ranges is on, and this means more 
regularity in supplies of cattle available 
for feed lots and fall pastures in corn belt 
sections. With copious rains having fallen 
over large corn belt, and with 
a corn crop now assured, the 
demand for wattle to go 
been keeping increased sup- 
plies. To such an extent has the 
asserted itself that tl week 
quotable change in prices for the more 
tractive qualities of light weight stock 
cattle or the 
ting into the 
months. 
is somewhat cheaper 





areas of the 
practically 
to the country has 
pace with 
demand 


sees oO 


more weig styles for get- 
feed ot luring early fall 
Commoner quality of all weights 
At time of t 














writing there have een around §,000 
stocker and er catt gone out from 
this market to points in northwestern 
Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota and 
braska Around $7.50 is the best tl 
now being paid for best range feed 
with bulk at $6 to $7, for ttractive « 
ity and the plains ides at ( 
around $6 Best year ocke 
y k $7.2 b $5.50 te f 
Stock he r to ock ec 
to $4.25 
THE CARE OF THE BEEF CALF 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1,1 t valuable | 
on the care i ‘ 
f calf. has 1 nt b by the 





Wi 


i 





f use to anyone 1 in the produ 
tion of ca t u n is espe 
adapted for the use of embers of ci 


bulletin takes up the 
management and showing of young beef 
upon ap- 


t of Agriculture 


feedir 





plication to the Departmen 


at Washington, D. C. 








